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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
ORIENT PICTURES. 
The Pipe of Repose; or, Recollections of Eastern 
Travel. By Robert Ferguson, Ollivier. 

Tus is a small volume, but we do not disparage 
Eéthen when we offer an opinion that it is Eothen in 
miniature, Eéthen in spirit, Edthen in popular at- 
traction, and quite Eéthen in talent. It is, indeed, 
a charming little book, intelligent and interesting in 
its prose, and equally deserving of eulogy in its 
poetry.* What must at once strike readers is the 
freshness of the writer's views and thoughts. He is 
no conventionalist, following in beaten tracks like 
the sheep of a flock. He traverses a portion of the 
earth which can never cease to awaken the sympa- 
thies of mankind; and he presents to us its many 
scenes with picturesque effect, though with accurate 
delineation. Everybody must relish his well-filled, 
brightly-lighted, and agreeably aromatic “ Pipe of 
Repose.” As we travel along with him, we must 
have a whiff or two! Here are reflections and future 
prospects suggested at Cairo :— 

“ Turn to the opposite bank of the Nile, and what 
acontrast! There is no road there,—nothing but a 
vast and solitary desert; sand—clean, unfruitful, 
uncorrupted sand—for weeks and weeks together. 
To the recesses of this untrodden waste, when the 
spirit of man strives with him, and wrests his re- 
moter provinces from him, the fiend of desolation 
shall retire, and reign for awhile in his solitudes un- 
disturbed. For awhile—but the tide of human pro- 
gress shall but pause. Man shall go on, to teplenish 
the earth, and subdue it. And though this. strong- 
hold will be the last to yield; yet as science waxes 
stronger and stronger, and men increase and multiply 
on the straightened earth, then a greedy eye will be 
turned on the expanse of his still unsubdued domain. 
The imprisoned springs shallspe set free from their 
bondage in the bowels of the , and shall gush 
gladly forth to the light of day. Then the desert 
shall bloom with verdure, the land’s long. holiday 


shall end, and it shall know a task-master; the wan-: 


dering tribes shall settle, and the great African com- 
mon shall be inclosed. This is no idle dream, for I 
have now before me a number of the Literary 
Gazette, containing an account of a lecture delivered 
by Dr. Gumprecht to the Berlin Academy of Science, 
wherein he demonstrates the practicability of irrigat- 
ing the desert by sinking artesian wells through the 
Stratum of sand.” 

Even on the hackneyed and worn-out subject of 
the Pyramid of Cheops the genius of Mr, Ferguson 
can dispense novelty :— 

“Tn how many different ways,” he exclaims, “ is 
the appreciation of its grandeur communicated. 

“To some, on the first distant and cloud-like view. 
To some, on the near approach, when a mile appears 
but as the space of a field. To some, when they 
stand on the top, and see men, like flies, at the bottom. 
To some, slowly and by degrees, as a vessel is filled 
with water ; and to some, suddenly, though they may 
have spent days beneath its shade, and looked upon 
it morning and evening without comprehending it ; 
yet they look up once more, and their eyes are 
opened, and they see it as it is. And lastly, to some 
——and their name is legion—never at all. For my- 
self, 1 must own that the first dim view which showed 
their outlines faint and shadowy in the distance, like 
& mountain or a cloud, and yet even then of con- 





ally we could not think otherwise may be inferred 
_ fact, that the original sonnets which have adorned 
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spicuous size, was that which produced the strongest 
effect on my mind. For, when standing beneath and 
looking upwards on their huge yet symmetrical pro- 
portions, it is extremely difficult to realize a just con- 
ception of their magnitude. For there are no archi- 
tectural divisions to break into spaces that enormous 
blank, no pauses to form as it were those stony 
letters into words, whereby you might read its great- 
ness; certainly you see how great is the size of each 
individual block, and of what an immense number of 
such blocks the mass is composed ; and you may cal- 
culate if you can, but fancy does not like such long 
questions in arithmetic. 

“ The contemplation of these sublime monuments 
seems to have the effect not only of expanding the 
minds, but also of opening the hearts, of the tra- 
vellers who visit them. At least, so I judged from 
the incessant demand for backshish from all the 
children I met upon the road, and which must have 
had its foundation in former precedent. Not that 
there is anything at all unusual in being asked for 
backshish; but here the cry was universal; and 
what amused me most was, that the boys at work in 
the fields, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
stopped as we passed, to swell the chorus, yet with- 
out making the slightest effort to approach nearer, as 
if they either expected me to run after them with a 
present, or intended the thing altogether merely as a 
complimentary salutation. But the little Arab girls 
have a very wining way of begging. A light hand 
gently patting your arm, as if it were caressing a dog, 
and a soft voice pleading coaxingly in your ear, are 
very apt to produce a transfer of any unlucky half- 
piaster that may happen to be in your pocket. —~ 

“ Being desirous of commencing my survey early 
in the morning, I had made arrangements to sleep at 
the house of the Sheik of a neighbouring village. 
The Sheik’s ‘ best room’ has in some degree a re- 
spectable sound ; and though I did not exactly expect 
French mirrors and mahogany bedsteads, I was not 
quite prepared to creep through a narrow hole into a 
place which, though it had been very ceremoniously 

d out, had still a most suspicious appearance, 
ani atmosphere of which was so villanous that I 
was glad to escape into the open air. So I slept in 
the farm-yard, along with the Sheik and his family, 
including one camel, three donkeys, and a dozen 
sheep, all of which, excepting the last, conducted 
themselves with exemplary propriety. The camel and 
the donkeys had worked hard all day, and were too 
glad to rest at night; but the sheep made themselves a 
great nuisance, scampering about the yard the whole 
night, and continually whisking their tails past my 
nose. 

“ There used to be an old Nubian who had started 
an hotel in a humble way in one of the tombs near 
the pyramids, which he had fitted up for the reception 
of guests, and where he seemed to be doing a pretty 
good business. But whether it was that the ancient 
owner had returned, at the end of his three thousand 
years, to revenge the desecration of his sepulchre, 
or whether it was that he whose dealings were with the 
Englishman had become too thriving, certain it was 
that one morning the poor man was found barbarously 
murdered in his ill-omened abode. 

“From the place where I lay in the Sheik’s farm- 
yard, I could just see the peak of the great pyramid 
appearing above the wall; and, wishing to get a 
better view of him, I attempted to make my way cut 
of the inclosure. But the dog on guard seemed to 
look upon me in the light of the Sheik’s ox, or his 
ass, or something that was his ; and placing me in 
the same category with the rest of the property he 
was appointed to protect, made such a strennous 





resistance that I was obliged to wait patiently till the 
morning.” 

We do not know when we have perused aught 
more graphic than this; but the work is full of 
similar merits. The remarks are often playful : thus, 
on returning from ascending the pyramid, the author 
listlessly kicked up a flat stone on his way, and 
says,— 

“T think there is a natural feeling which makes 
men lift flat stones, to see whether there be anything 
underneath. However, there was something under 
this—something coiled up, which might be either a 
lizard or a snake. But it soon showed itself, and, 
instead of gliding away as the spirit-like lizard, it 
uncoiled, and rose up in an attitude of defence. 

“There it was—a thing thirteen inches long, 
surrounded by a dozen beings each a hundred times 
its own size—and yet—on its defence ! 

“But the instinctive memory of the old wrong 
overcame any feeling of chivalrous respect for its 
pluck. It was pronounced a snake of the most 
venomous description, and no case for mercy. So one 
of the Arabs made an end of it with a stone, and I 
could not say, ‘ Poor little thing!’ Yet why might I 
not? The lizard has four little nimble feet, the snake 
& venomed fang—one, no less than the other, given 
it by its Creator for its defence. And I, too, was the 
aggressor; for it was sleeping innocently under a 
stone, till I pulled down (or rather up) its house over 
its head—an insult enough to rouse any man. That 
snake may have been in private life a respected 
member of the society to which he belonged. Some 
affectionate partuer may have coiled round that 
loathsome. neck, and sucked sweetness from those 
envenomed lips. Some ‘small family’ of orphaned 
snakelings may peep from the crevices of the rock in 
vain for tidings of their ugly little papa.” 

It might, according to the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, be the abode of a Palace Court attorney of the 
age of Psametticus—who knows? and the same soul 
may now be inhabiting a living body in London! 

Mr. Fergusonset out alone (with an Arab escort) for 
Jerusalem, and we read of his early acquaintance 
with the desert :— 

“Miss Martineau, after having tried all sorts, 
recommends round pebbles for encamping upon; but 
under the circumstances of the case, and having no 
inclination for doing penance, soft sand was more to 
my taste; and it possesses, besides, this advantage, 
that you may pile it round your tent to keep out the 
cold air from creeping underneath the canvas. 

“ The first night, I did a very green thing in the 
way of encamping. I pitched in a green and pleasant 
spot beside a well of water, and was the victim of a 
host of ferocious mosquitos, without ever the miserable 
satisfaction attending a state of civilization, of taking 
revenge upon the fat ones on the walls in the morn- 
ing. Levinge’s apparatus is an effectual protection 
against the assaults of all sorts of vermin; but a 
traveller who is journeying alone does not always 
feel so much at home as to shut himself up in a bag 
at night ; but is more disposed to imitate the knights 
of Branksome, who 

“* Took their rest 
With corslet braced.’ 

“The Desert mosquitos, by the way, were far 
more rapacious than the civilized ones. There was 
none of the finessing of the town gentry, no swindling 
you out of your blood. It was regular highway 
robbery. They were plete Bedoui In passing 
the old well at Katieh, we were encompassed by 
swarms. As I stooped to gather a flower, in a moment 
three were upon my hand, and in the same instant 
their teeth were in my flesh, and I had the consolation 
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of putting my finger on each of them in succession. 
This they did not seem to have altogether calculated 
upon. They had obviously been accustomed to 
animals with tails only. How different were these 
unsophisticated little things to the civilized mosquitos, 
which, wary as they are hungry, are off if you do but 
lift your little finger. I might have exclaimed with 
the poet, as my hand smarted with their bites, though 
not in exactly the same sense as he intended, 


“*They’re so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.’ 


I always took good care in future to avoid encamping 
Near anything that looked at all like an Oasis, and 
selected the barest bit of sand I could meet with. 
For the vermin avoid the earth’s clean skin, and 
nestle among the blankets of vegetation. It is there 
the sweat of the fat earth evaporates under the hot 
sun in the shape of clouds of mosquitos and swarms 
of all sorts of insects. But not the mighty sun him- 
self can wring life out of the pure, undefiled, unde- 
caying sand. No vile creeping things molest you 
there. Your only visitors are the huge black beetles 
that Mrs. Romer is so fond of. Far away in the 
distance you hear his horn of defiance, as the black 
knight spies the light gleaming from your encamp- 
ment. Now the sound comes nearer and nearer— 
presently you hear him sweeping round and round 
your tent; and, at last, in he charges full tilt against 
the glass of your lantern, and falls crackling to the 
ground. Then you kick him out; anon he comes 
bouncing in again, and—returns no more. 

“I remember one spot of beautifully clean and 
pure sand, the surface of which was studded with 
cornelians and sparkling crystals. I brought some 
of the latter home with me ; and could have gathered 
handfuls, but they were too small to be of any value. 

‘“* How pleasant it is to turn from the dirt of earth, 
and sit, with untainted air above, unsullied sand 
below, apart from corruption for awhile! Aye— 
pleasant to you, full-fed and wanting nothing; but 
how short a time would teach you how terrible is 
cleanness to creatures that live by the taint of de- 
composition. What have we to do with cleanness ?” 

After further experience, and being placed in qua- 
rantine at Gaza, he observes,— 

“The three miseries of the East,’ says a Levantine 
proverb, ‘are plague, fire, and the dragoman.’ In 
place of fire, most travellers would substitute ‘fleas ;’ 
in place of plague, ‘quarantine ;’ and the last only 
would, I think, be allowed to remain as it is. 

“* But everything comes to an end; and on the 
evening of the third day our prison doors opened, and 
we escaped from the hands of the Philistines. 

“Tt was one of those delicious evenings when the 
sun looks brightly yet tenderly upon the earth,—the 
voice of the turtle was heard in the woods around,— 
the fireflies were flitting past like sparks, and our 
way lay across a meadow gay with lovely flowers, 
new faces some, and some familiar; yet a sweet 
family likeness among them all. It is on such an 
occasion as this one sometimes feels a sensation of 
distress. Natnre seems to pour out more beauty 
than the soul cf man can drink. I should have 
liked that loveliness in my own keeping, that I might 
enjoy it by little bits, and I felt somewhat like a 
school-boy, unable to eat any more, and not allowed 
to pocket.” 

At Jerusalem, some interesting remarks on the 
Jews are suggested :— 

“The number of Jews in Palestine appears to be 
nearly stationary, or at least to progress by very slow 
degrees, notwithstanding the extensive immigration 
which is continually gving on. 

“ This is to be accounted for by several concurring 
causes, one of the most obvious of which is, that in 
& great number of instances they come upto Jern- 
palem, not to live, but only to die there. A Jew per- 
in some foreign land finds himself approaching 
end of the time allotted to man. He has fulfilled 
purposes of life, has seen his children settled in 
orld, and has set his house in order around Lim. 
he bids farewell to the scene where he has 
gled and suffered, and returns home to die and 
ried with his fathers in the valley of Jehosaphat. 
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“But itis not always thus; sometimes he goes 
forth in the prime of life, to linger out a lazy exist- 
ence in Jerusalem, Hebron, Safret, or Tiberias, the 
four holy cities of the Talmud. But the children 
that are born to him there are sickly and degenerate, 
because the climate does not suit them; and morally 
inferior, because their powers are not called into ex- 
ercise by occupation. The climate of Palestine does 
not agree with an English, Russian, or German Jew, 
for precisely the same reason that it would not agree 
with an Englishman, a German, or a Russian. Their 
constitution has become, if I may be allowed to coin 
a word, ‘ borealized,’ in the course of generations, and 
it would require generations to restore it again. 

“ Another cause is the want of occupation or means 
of obtaining a livelihood. The prospects of the 
country are, as Warburton observes, altogether agri- 
cultural; and for the development of its resources, 
the Jew, as at present we find him, is consequently of 
all men the least adapted. And partly for this very 
reason, that the hope being always before him of one 
day returning to his native land, he has neglected or 
refused to become a proprietor of the soil in the 
places where his lot has been cast. Thus, even in 
countries of which the wealth is purely agricultural, 
as Poland, the Jew is found to take no part or interest 
in the cultivation of the land ; whereas with regard to 
commerce, the whole trade of the country is in his 
hands. In Palestine, of course, he woulq not have 
the same objection to agriculture ; but there he is not 
allowed to become a proprietor of the land, and if he 
were, the insecure state of the country would render 
the successful prosecution of agriculture impossible. 

“ But there can be uo doubt that if the country 
were firmly established under the administration of 
some strong power, say of England, and if security and 
toleration were fully maintained, the Jews would im- 
mediately flock thither in multitudes ; that they would 
then turn their attention to agriculture, probably 
with the same perseverance and the same success as 
has attended their operations in commerce. Those 
from the neighbouring countries would be the first to 
return, and at the same time be the first to become 
inured to the climate. Then from Europe and the 
remoter parts of Asia they would come in obedience 
to the summons; by and bye stronger ties would be 
broken, and capital and civilization would flow into 
the land. Then by degrees a voice would penetrate 
into the centre of Africa, and to the inaccessible 
corners of China the tidings of their redemption 
would spread ; the lost tribes would emerge from the 
hiding-place of ages, and returu to their native land. 
Thus the completeness of their dispersion would be 
wisely adapted to prevent the too great suddenness 
of their restoration. Then the ancient fertility of 
Palestine would be restored, the rich valleys of 
Samaria and Galilee would stand thick with corn, the 
plain of Jericho would yield its precious balsam again, 
and the desolate rocks of Judea be clothed with the 
olive and the vine. There would be no occasion to 
dispossess the Mahommedan inhabitants; the supe- 
rior moral energy of the Hebrew race would, in the 
course of years, give them peaceable possession of 
the land. Coeval with the work of restoration would 
be that of conversion. To this the agricultural con- 
dition would be favourable; and the religion of the 
protecting power would also be acceptable to many 
of the weaker Jews. The accession of such would 
not be of much value, but that of their children 
would. It would remain, when the country had 
become consolidated, that the administration should 
be handed over to the Jews. What nation would do 

chat ?—England might. 

“Reader! is my ‘vision of peace’ too distant and 
too unimposing? Yet it is by such gradual and natural 
means that the Almighty is wont to work. And, 
tangled though it seem, He is well able to untie this 
Gordian knot by his providence, without cutting it by 
a miracle.” 

That our author possesses no small degree of 
poetic imaginativeness will have already appeared 
from our extracts; but there is good sound sense at 
the bottom of even his most glowing speculations. 
He comes occasionally into collision with Miss Mar- 


tineau, and contact with Mrs. Romer—the two lady- 
travellers who have got into a fierce literary feud on 
the subject of their statements and opinions. Their 
war of words has made the Dead Sea quite lively, 
though as bitter as the Sea itself, and the salt as 
pungent, and hardly more Attic. 

Who shall decide when ladies disagree ?* 


On their disputed subject Mr. Ferguson says,— 

“ Determining to pass the night upon the shore, I 
pitched my tent, and lighted my pipe, and sat watch- 
ing the shades of evening draw round the mountains 
of Moab, and cast a gloom upon the lake that seemed 
more congenial than the brightness of daylight. 

“The Bedouins of my escort, having tobacco at 
my expense, seemed determined to make the most of 
it, and sat up smoking till it was almost morning. I 
heard the sound of their quiet mirth in the stillness 
of the night, and looked out of the door of my tent, 
There they were, sitting round a handful of hot 
ashes, with a cracked coffee-cup and an old battered 
pipe among the ten of them; and yet, poor fellows! 
their cup of enjoyment seemed as if it would hold no 
more. A halfpenny-worth of tobacco, and a halfpenny- 
worth of coffee—tis a cheap receipt for ten men's 
happiness ! 

“Tt was now I found what a great mistake it is to 
suppose that the Dead Sea produces no living thing, 
For the mosquitos which are hatched on all still waters, 
make no exception of this, and they gave me no 
peace the whole niglit. ‘No fly,’ says the Author of 
Eéthen, in his brief but powerful description of the 
Dead Sea, ‘no fly hummed in the forbidden air; 
How I wished I could say the same, as the detested, 
hum of the mosquito sounded ceaselessly on my 
distracted ear! I had been flattering myself with 
the delusive idea that as Achilles, having been dipped 
in the Styx, was thereby rendered invulnerable, so J, 
from having bathed in the Dead Sea, might have 
acquired, in some degree, a similar property; or, in 
other words, that I might have received a coating of 
bitumen, salt, and what not, that would have resisted, 
or disgusted the mosquitos and the fleas. But! 
made a great mistake, for, on the contrary, they 
seemed to look upon it only in the light of an agree 
able pickle to give a piquancy to their repast; ané, 
with the one outside, and the other inside, I felt all 
alive on the shore of the Dead Sea. 

* About two hours before sun-rise, a strong witl 
arose, and tugged at the pins of my tent, till it begu 
to show symptoms of being turned inside out; ani 
being by this time rendered thoroughly uncomfortable, 
I got up and walked to the lake. Now the scene 
was truly solemn and sublime. The lake, which it 
daylight I had seen still and silent as the grave, was 
now heaving and swelling, as if that grave gave up 
its dead. And as, by the faint light of the stars, the 
sea writhed and howled within its rocky prison, aul 
spat the bitter foam of its anguish into my fac, 
I could well fancy how a fervid imagination lik 
Chateaubriand’s might have conceived that the spirit 
of the men of the damned cities were struggling agail 
with the doom that overwhelmed them.t 

Of his visit to Nazareth and Carmel the author 
speaks in enthusiastic terms; and his account df 
Baalbeec, wilh its prodigious stones, (one he met 











* The lady travellers differ also on other points, such# 
the description of the Hotel at Damascus. a 

+ “Since the above Chapter was in type, I have seen! 
the papers a paragraph, announcing that the party sent 
some time since by the Jnited States Government to explot 
the Dead Sea, ‘have most satisfactorily completed the? 
task, having been upon the sea in their boats, or encamp | 
upon its borders, for some two months,’ and that ‘thet}) 
researches and estimates have been of the most thoroup | 
and interesting character.’ ‘ They have sounded the sea® 
all its parts, to the depth of 600 fathoms, and found the 
bottom crystallised salt. The pestilential effects attributé 
to the waters turn out to be fabulous. Ducks were s# 
skimming over the surface, and partridges abounded alow 
the shore.’ 

“It is to be hoped, for the sake of science, that the abot 
are not specimens of the ‘thorough and interesting cht 
racter’ of the results of their labours. That the bottomé 
the sea is (though not uniformly) omngoeet of crystal 
salt, Lieut. Molyneux had previously informed us. by 
birds are found upon its shores is a common observatiol® 






















































travellers; and it is a very long time since the ory 
effects attributed to the waters turned out to be fabulous 
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sured, sixty-eight feet in length, nearly eighteen in 
width, and fourteen in thickness,) informs us on 
several hitherto unnoticed points. Passing thence, 
we have a happy nature sketch, with which, and two 
additional brief extracts, we shall close this very 
pleasing production :— 

“The next morning I passed on, and near one of 
the pretty villages of the Bekaa, I saw a sight that 
made me forget even the glory of Baalbec. No relic 
of the past, lingering among us for awhile, in the 
beauty of graceful decay. But a living scene, though 
of an older date—a scene fresh and bright from the 
earth’s innocent childhood—a scene such as man 
seldom sees but when the spirit of beauty, in a dream 
rf ~ night, touches the finer chords of the human 

nd, 

“ Turning aside into a shady lane, where the trees 
wove their branches overhead into an arching shade, 
I found an interesting Arab family sheltered from the 
noon-day sun—father, grandfather, and children—all 
in patriarchal style, poor, yet simple-minded and con- 
tented. On a green island in the midst, formed by a 
little sparkling brook, sat a young shepherdess, 
watching the flock which constituted all their wealth. 
She was pretty, (of course;) and no churlish creed 
had dared to shut up her beauty. Her age might be 
about fifteen; but she, that in England would have 
been an unconsidered child, exercised here a certain 
authority over the whole family. Whatever was done, 
she did it; and brothers, father, and grandfather, all 
seemed to acknowledge the spell of her gentle in- 
fluence. 

“How that trait distinguished them from the 
savage, whose sphere of social life seemed almost as 
high as theirs. But though poor and uninstructed 
as the savage, the Arab is a gentleman still, even as 
was Adam in the Garden of Eden. And she, too, 
was a lady; a lady in natural grace and refinement— 
in the fall of her foot, and in the folds of her dress. 
That dress hung on her in rags; yet he who should 
paint an angel wonld copy the dress from hers. She 
had neither rings in her ears nor in her nose; 
neither oil on her face, nor pomatum on her head; 
neither tattooing upon her forehead, nor patches on 
her cheeks; neither the mark of the wild nor the 
civilized savage. For her, Bond Street had conceived 
no fashionable deformity; no cunning device of 
whalebone or stiff calico stepped in between nature 
and beauty. To such principles of taste, after a 
strange circle of hideous shapes and fantastic designs, 
our thousand years of civilization are only now bring- 
ing us round again: all that women can learn is to 
let God’s master-piece alone. 

“ But to return to our shepherdess, the only fault I 
could find to [in] her was that she stared rather too hard 
at me as I was getting my breakfast—woman should 
never look at man when he is eating eggs, though 
mine were certainly hard boiled. In her fingers she 
held a rose; and I was just thinking of the natural 
affinity there is everywhere between woman and 
flowers, when seeing my eyes directed towards it, it 
occurred to her that I wanted to have it; and calling 
one of her little brothers to her, with the natural 
grace of her sex, she handed it to him to bring to 
me. This service he performed with the natural 
awkwardness of his own, approaching cautiously 
poo a few yards, then flinging it at me, and running 

way. 

ri Poor thing! she had certainly not shown much 
taste in the way in which she had stripped off all the 
green leaves, and left the stem desolate and bare. 
Perhaps she had done it in the mere wantonness of 
idleness, cut off as she was from all sources of intel- 
lectual amusement—from all devices of ornamental 
trifling. For her no publisher got up the three- 
volume novel;—for her no pattern-designer of 
Berlin conxed flowers into squareness. How many 
of my fair readers under similar circumstances might 
bave been seized with a fit of experimental botany ! 
She had also been amusing herself with washing her 
feet in the brook, rather fortunately, for they were, 
iM consequence, not only classical, but clean; bare 


feet, as a general rule, bei a 
marble. . e, being only adapted for white 





“Alas, for my charming pastoral! a calf skipped 
over the brook, and scampered away through the 
lane ; and, clearing the stream like a gazelle, (the 

t of embl » yet the best,) she bounded 
after it, and disappeared. And I rode on with a brain 
full of shepherdesses, and Arcadian shades, and a 
golden age of innocence; and I asked myself, as 
I rode, ‘what can civilization give us more than 
this ?’ 

“ But I had that night a more practical argument 
to make me content with my country. I had seen 
the bright side of the East ;—it was fit I should see 
its dark one. The night was chilly, and I sheltered 
in a native cottage. I will not describe the night— 
but, next morning—Reader! did you ever see, in 
this age of illustrated garments, a shirt printed all 
over with a pattern of little dots? So have I!” 

At Cairo, waiting for homeward passage in the 
‘‘ Oriental” steamer, on smoking he says,— 

“Tt may, perhaps, be a question whether the in- 
toxication which the Prophet so strenuously and 
so successfully interdicted, has not been exchanged 
for one of a slower and a more subtle character. One 
that excites no disgust, and raises up no example for 
men to avoid. No father returns from his selfish 
carouse to ill-use his famishing children, but sociably 
the man sits in the bosom of his family, and the pipe 
is cheerily passed round. One that takes effect upon 
a nation, and not upon an individual; that ruins no 
man, but gently saps a people’s energy, taking a 
little out of each generation as it passes by. And 
yet, if this nation must die, as all nations (England, 
of course, excepted) shall, could it die by an easier 
death than by the lethargy of an opium draught, to 
sleep and dream, and dream away to death, for all 
the shaking of the nurses of Europe. 

“Yet it has not been without a struggle that the 
pipe has attained its supremacy. Time was when, 
if a man was caught smoking in the streets of Cairo, 
he was made to eat the pipe (literally), tobacco and 
all. And of late years a sect of teetotallers arose, 
the Wahabees, who stood out for a more rigid ob- 
servance of the spirit of the Prophet's rule, and the 
exclusion of coffee and tobacco. But the pipe 
triumphed, and the Wahabees were destroyed.” 

On the voyage we are told— 

‘There is something strange in a company of 
returning Indians, Englishmen all, yet mostly ignorant 
of England, and asking many child-like questions 
about their country. We had one bitterly cold night 
on the voyage, which elicited many inquiries as to 
whether it was not always as cold in England; 
whereas the day we landed at Southampton happening 
to be one of the most oppressive of the season, they 
remarked, with astonishment, that England was as 
hot as India. All the wonders of the sailway were 
new to them; and during the interval of delay at the 
custom-house, they went en mass to see a train start 
for London. At Malta a moss-rose was received on 
board, and handed round as a souvenir and an 
earnest of home. ‘I have not seen a moss-rose for 
twenty years,’ said one; ‘I not for thirty,’ exclaimed 
another. But what was it that recalled most vividly 
to their minds the recollection of their native land ? 
Was it the hawthorn hedge and the daisy-covered 
meadow, the oak wood and the spire among the 
trees? No. As the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness remembered the flesh-pots of Egypt rather than 
the green palm-trees and the flowing Nile, so here it 
was the bread and butter. Many a time, as they had 
spread the half-melted ghee over their bread, they 
had thought of the sweet, fresh butter of childhood. 
Ah! but they will be disappointed ; bread and butter 
will never taste again as it did when they were 
children. 

“We breakfasted, and lunched, and dined, took 
tea, and supped; filling up the intervals with reading, 
smoking, and studying natural history, of which we 
had several living specimens upon deck—imprimis, a 
lot of camels and Egyptian horses from Mahommed 
Ali to our gracious Queen; one of those uncom- 
fortable presents which European sovereigns are in 
the habit of receiving from Eastern and African 
potentates, and which they are often so much puzzled 








to know what to do with when they have got them. 
Next, six ‘lively turtle’ in tubs, whose unfortunate 
lives were spent in unavailing efforts to get out. 
Thirdly, an ape in a delicate state of health ; whose 
complaint, however, was not, at any rate, one of the 
lungs; for its peculiar cry (more like that of a bird 
than anything else) rang through the whole ship. 
And, lastly, two thousand quails, in coops, consigned 
to the London market,—trembling little creatures, 
that, with their large, bright, timid eyes, seemed 
more fit to be made pets than to be made pies of. 
Poor little strangers from a far country! how did you 
get into the mighty far-spreading whirlpool, whose 
vortex is John Bull's throat ?” 

We will uow only ask one question: Is not this 
what we declared in the offset-—a charming little 
volume ? 








ALFRED: ANGLO-SAXONS. 


[See Literary Gazette, No. 1668, for preceding review con- 
nected with this nationaliy interesting subject.—Ep. L. G.] 
The Life and Times of Alfred the Great.—By the 

Rey. J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 8vo. Bell. 

Ir was the fate of two of the great branches of the 
Germanic race, to have each had their monarch, par 
excellence, whose name has become, in a manner, 
the popular representative of the people. When we 
think of the Franks, our mind is almost involun- 
tarily fixed upon the name of Charlemagne; while 
the name of Anglo-Saxons; in the mind of the ordi- 
nary reader, is as constantly connected with that of 
King Alfred. When we look through the history of 
our island, from the middle of the fifth to the middle 
of the eleventh century, we cannot help confessing 
that there were other monarchs who seem to merit, 
equally with Alfred, the title of Great ; monarchs who 
did even more that remained permanent in the con- 
stitution and character of their country ; yet there was 
something in Alfred’s character so purely Anglo- 
Saxon, and at the same time uniting especially the 
virtues of the race from which we spring, that his 
memory has ever been, and probably ever will be, 
cherished as the greatest of our Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs. 

Unfortunately, the materials for the life of this re- 
markable prince are not numerous, are some of them 
of a doubtful character, and are most of them, as far 
as we can judge, but the traditions of a later age ; that 
he was loved and reverenced by his cuuntrymen, of 
all classes, is proved by stories like that of his sup- 
posed adventure in the neatherd’s cottage, which 
have always been fixed upon popular heroes. Of his 
love of literature, and his desire to promote education 
among his subjects, we have evidence in his numerous 
translations, whether they were literally the work of 
his own hand, or were merely executed under his 
orders ; yet the Anglo-Saxon schools, such as that of 
Ramsay, were founded in the following age, and were 
but offsets from those establishments which in the 
tenth century flourished with so much lustre in 
France. His bravery and warlike talents admit of no 
doubt, yet they were not greater—perhaps less—than 
those of the Offas, the Harolds, and so many names 
which shine in Anglo-Saxon history. As a states- 
man, his laws are chiefly a confirmation of those of 
his predecessors. It is rather from the combination 
of qualities, than in one surpassing quality, that 
Alfred stands so high among his countrymen. He 
was great in himself, and, which is much more rare, 
great in his family ; for a halo of glory encircles the 
heads of the sons and daughters, and even the grand- 
children, of the great Anglo-Saxon monarch. We 
confess, however, that our notions of Alfred’s glory 
are not much raised by many of the details furnished 
by his supposed biographer, Asser.* 





* It is hardly necessary to state that considerable doubts 
have been raised regarding the authenticity of the life of 
Alfred ascribed to Asser. These were first hinted at by Mr. 
Wright, in his life of Alfred, in the Biographia Britannica 
Literaria of the Royal Society of Literature, and more fully 
considered by that gentleman, in a paper read before the 
Society of Antiquaries, and printed in the Archeologia. We 
may observe, that Dr. Lingard and others, who ey As- 
ser’s claims to authenticity, have only considered the slight 
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Dr. Giles does not pretend to enter into a very cri- 
tical examination of the value of his materials; his 
object appears to be to give the best and clearest view 
of Alfred’s life and character that can be deduced 
from all the materials within the reach of the histo- 
rian, and this he has certainly done with great care 
and judgment, supposing the materials to be in 
general deserving of trust. The evil that might arise 
on the contrary supposition is, moreover, in a great 
measure obviated by the circumstance, that the an- 
thority for every separate paragraph and incident is 
distinctly pointed out, and in most instances it is 
given, as nearly as can be, in the words of the writer 
quoted. In fact, if we understand it aright, Dr. 
Giles’s express plan is to let the old chroniclers and 
biographers tell their own story. ‘Thus, in the vo- 
lume before us, the reader has both the history and 
the materials ; he cansit down to it with the satisfac 
tion that he possesses in it everything that has been 
handed down to us relating to the famed Anglo-Saxon 
Alfred. 

Dr. Giles commences his labours with an intro- 
ductory sketch of the history of the Anglo-Saxons 
previous to Alfred’s birth; and we have a tolerably 
lengthy review of the chief events which marked the 
history of the so-called heptarchy, as well as that of 
Wessex under Egbert and his successors. -From 
the death of Egbert to the birth of Alfred, the 
Anglo-Saxon states were subjected to a constant se- 
ries of devastating invasions by the Danes, by which 
the people hud become reduced in strength and de- 
moralized in character, and domestic discord was soon 
added to foreign invasion. Alfred was thus cast 
literally upon evil times, and he was brought up in 
that best of all schools for the formation of great 
characters—adversity. Being the youngest and 
favourite child, he was early initiated in that piety, 
which had been instilled into his father Ethelwolf by 
the preaching of St. Swithin. No doubt he had de- 
rived much of his love of knowledge from his visit to 
Rome, with his father, while yet a child; the return 
of Ethelwolf to England was a signal for new do- 
mestic troubles, and his family became divided against 
each other, as they divided his kingdom after his 
death. For a while Saxon England was spared from 
the cruelties of the Danes; but during the reign of 
the last of Alfred’s three elder brothers, it was again 
subjected to this terrible visitation, and on his death, 
in 871, the young prince succeeded to a king- 
dom that was literally torn to pieces. In that year 
nine battles were fought against the invaders, and 
the first eight years of the new reign were a con- 
tinuous scene of warfare. Dr. Giles has described 
these wars minutely, and from his careful comparison 
of the old chronicles, whose words as usual he trans- 
fers to his pages, he appears to us to have thrown 
more light upon this part of the history than previous 
writers, and he seems also to have pointed out sa- 
tisfactorily an important battle fought at Chippenham, 
in 878, which had escaped the notice of former his- 
torians. 

Fifteen years of Alfred’s reign were a period of 
tranquillity, during which he put in force all his 
plans for the amelioration of his countrymen. The 
people having been reduced by the Danes; when the 
latter were subdued, the influence of the crown was 
naturally increased, and Alfred had now become one of 
the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon kings. Dr. 
Giles has collected together all the materials, unfor- 
tunately few, and in our opinion many of them very 
questionable, relating to this period ; and to his book 
we willingly refer all our readers who wish to see them 
in aconnected form, as well as for the concluding 
portion of Alfred's reign, during which he was again 
involved in wars with the Danes. If we were at all 
inclined to quarrel with Dr. Giles, it would be for 
not entering sufficiently into the analysis of King 
Alfred’s literary labours, which he might have done 
so easily, by an examination of the books themselves, 
most of which are preserved. A few errors and 
omissions might be pointed out in this part, that a 





observations on the subject in the former work, and have 
entirely overlooked the more important dissertation in the 
Archeologia,—Ep. L. G. 





second edition would probably not contain; but 
chiefly we would. notice the overgreat importance 
given to a mere fragment of an early English poem, 
entitled, The proverbs of King Alfred, on the suppo- 
sition that the poem itself is lost, whereas it has been 
preserved in no less than two manuscripts, and a 
good text of the whole will be found in so common 
a book as the Reliquie Antique. 

However, we must own that Dr. Giles has fully 
executed the task which he had voluntarily imposed 
upon himself, that of giving a complete life of Alfred, 
from all the known materials now existing, and for this 
he deserves our full meed of praise. It is such that we 
willingly recommend it to our readers. 

The Anglo-Saxon. Longmans. 

THE author of this pamplilet appears to be actuated 
by a very patriotic design, which would have been un- 
derstood better, had he called it the Englishman ; it 
is, if we understand him, that of forming a sort of 
national rallying point for English commerce, Eng- 
lish character, and English everything. We are in 
the habit of understanding by the title Anglo-Saxon, 
something relating especially to the English people, 
as it existed before the Norman conquest. The 
Anglo-Saxon, however important a one, is certainly 
only one element of the English race at the present 
day, and what particular object is to be gained by 
adopting this new and more extensive application of 
it, we confess ourselves unable to distinguish. The 
author wishes first to found an Anglo-Saxon maga- 
zine, to be published quarterly; next he wishes to 
have an Anglo-Saxon club; and, finally, “a noble 
Anglo-Saxon palace or hall,” for the club to meet in. 
The magazine is to be one of English commerce, 
English history, and English literature. The design 
of the writer is one which, without going farther into 
it, may be approved, inasmuch as it exhibits the 
Pwtriotic wish to unite and benefit the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen ; but still there seems to us to be 
a confusion of ideas, in calling it by a name like this, 
which possesses the further disadvantage, that it con- 
veys to nobody a distinct notion of its character. 








LAMARTINE’S CONFESSIONS. 


Raphael ; or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. Translated with the 
sanction of the Author. Parker. 


Pernaprs books of this kind do not do to translate— 
that is plain enough prose. The excited sentiment, 
or rather sentimentality, which is their essence, is so 
incorporated in the genius of the language in which 
they are expressed, as to be unsusceptible of the same 
powers in any other idiom. This may account for 
the short-coming of the volume before us, with the 
high poetical name attached to it. In short, in 
English, it becomes rhotomontadish. Raphael is a 
poet of poetic temperature to the outrance ; one of 
those finely-chorded beings who belong to Laputa, 
and not to Terra, and consequently display an eccen- 
tricity which is very nonsensical and troublesome. 
(Remember we speak of the affected and exaggerated, 
and not of the genuine, the qualities of which are 
combined with all else that is excellent in human 
nature.) Of this picture of morbid sensibility it is 
penned or pencilled— 

‘* We would sometimes, in allusion to those who, 
from their ardent longings to revisit their country, 
are called home-sick, say that he was heaven-sick, 
and he would smile, and say that we were right. 

“ This love of the beautiful made him unhappy; 
in another situation it might have rendered him il- 
lustrious. Had he held a pencil, he would have 
painted the Virgin of Foligno ; as asculptor, he would 
have chiselled the Psyche of Canova; had he known 
the language in which sounds are written, he would 
have noted the aérial lament of the sea breeze sighing 
among the fibres of Italian pines, or the breathing of 
a sleeping girl who dreams of one she will not 
name ;” and so forth. We should like to see the 
language of the dreaming girl written out. The 
breathing of Snore, would beat the Phonetic Nuz. 

Well, then, we have “a strong suppose” tha 
Raphael is a picturesque conception of the autho 











who, (page 9,) “ of all women loved his mother only,” 
but whose history, (page 10,) “ after an interval of 
twelve years,” is further described as follows,— 

“It so happened that I had inherited a small estate 
in his province, and when I went there to dispose of 
it, I inquired after Raphael. I was told that he had 
lost father, mother, and wife in the space of a few 
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years ; that after these pangs of the heart, he had had ] 
to bear the blows of fortune, and that of all the do- ] 
main of his fathers, nothing now remained to him 1 
but the old dismantled tower on the edge of the I 
ravine, the garden, orchard, and meadow, with a few t 
acres of unproductive land. These he ploughed him- 8 
self, with two miserable cows; and was only distin- t 
guished from his peasant neighbours by the book I 
which he carried to the field, and which he would I 
sometimes hold in one hand, while the other directed a 
the plough.” 

No wonder the acres were unproductive and the fe 
cows miserable. There is often an inaptness in the Cs 
finest passages which it is difficult to define, but 
which kills the admiration in the incongruity or in- 
completeness with which the idea is finished. Thus al 
a poet is burning his early poetic papers, and— M 

«¢ Why should you burn all these ?’ I timidly sug- th 
gested; ‘has not man a moral as well as a mate- we 
rial inheritance to bequeath to those who come after Wo 
him? You are perhaps destroying thoughts and col 
feelings which might have quickened a soul.’ to 

‘““¢ What matters it?’ he said; ‘there are tears ver 
enough in this world, and we need not deposit a few my 
more in the heart of man. These,’ said he, showing me: 
the verses, ‘are the cast-off, useless feathers of my tor 
soul; it has moulted since then, and spread its bolder my 
wings for eternity !’” . sec 

The moulting and stronger flight are too close as 
together; for the idea of moulting is the loss of into 
feathers, and not acquiring more strength of wing for secu 
a long flight. ligh 

The remains (not burnt) are the pseudo relics of heay 
which the ensuing volume is composed. Descriptions durii 
of natural scenery, highly-wrought personal portraits, on t 
affairs of the heart and imagination, are jumbled Ceivi 
together in exalted phraseology throughout. But the quire 
grand defect, including its direct immoral tendency, dwel 
is the forced union of Platonic attachment with the durat 
burning of sensual desire. Purity and lust are muta 
brought into a close contact which is impossible; WI 
and the voluptuous descriptions of some of these near arran 
approaches put an end to every idea of the pure, and every 
tend only to the inflammation of the passion pour- tells | 
trayed as its contrast. The heroine who is The “¢ 
Pure, appears to be as deeply experienced in the impure me ha 
as any demirep in a fashionable novel. Now Inno- encou 
cency cannot possess such knowledge; and the blushi 
author's thin partitions do not divide us from lessons and ¥ 
as hurtful to the moral sense as the lays of Ovid* or strang 
Lucretius. Without offending modesty or decorum that w 
we may exhibit this taint. The hero has saved the to say 
lady from drowning, and is sitting all night by her scarce! 
bedside to watch if she recovers, ravingly in love, as sit doy 
one “who only desires to preserve eternally the me tha 
image of the superhuman vision he would wish to for me 
follow unto death, or for whom alone he could bear Our sil 
to live.’ As I faltered out these words in a low voice, that we 
the rosy tints of life gradually re-appeared on her some o 
cheeks, asad smile, implying an obstinate unbelief in called 
happiness, played round her mouth, and she raised conceal 
her eyes to the ceiling, as though they listened to to say t 
words which responded not to the ear, but to the what w; 
thouglits. Never was the change from life to death, nce 
from a dream to reality, so rapid; on her countenance, our doy 
now blooming with youth and refreshed by rest, sur and met 
prise, languor, delight, repose, joy and melancholy, she reac 
timidity and grace, were all painted in quick succes- and dee) 
sion. Her radiance seemed to illumine the dark re- off each 
cess more than the light of morning. There was the sam 
more languor, more revealings, more sympathy in her Instincti 
looks and silence, than in millions of words. The thought 
human face speaks a language to the eye, and ia Oh fie 
youth, the countenance is an instrument of which the serpe 

- could re 

* One bit of lovemaking through a door between the bed impropri 

rooms, (locked on the lady’s side,) reminds us of Bully “She 





Bottom’s notions in regard to Pyramus and Thisbe. 
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one look of passion sweeps the keys. 
from soul to soul mysteries of mute communion, 
which cannot be translated into words, My counte- 
nance, too, must have revealed what I felt, to those 
eyes which were bent so earnestly upon me. My 
damp clothes, my long dishevelled hair, my eyes 
heavy with watching, my pale and anxious looks, the 
pious enthusiasm with which I bent before the holi- 
ness of suffering beauty, my emotion, joy, and sur- 
prise, the dimness of the room in which I durst not 
take a step, for fear of dispelling the enchantment of 
so divine a dream, the first rays of sun, which showed 
the tears still glistening in my eyes, all conspired to 
lend to my countenance a power of expression, and a 
look of tenderness, which it will donbtless never wear 
again in the course of a long life. 

“ Unable to bear any longer the re-action of these 
feelings, and the internal vibration of such silence, I 

called up the women.” 

Next day the poor fellow is no better. 

“ T sat down,” he says “ uponthe ivy-covered wall of 
ahigh, dilapidated terrace, which overlooked the lake. 
My eyes wandered over the bright expanse of water and 
the luminous immensity of the sky; they were so 
well blended in the azure line of the horizon, that it 
would have been impossible to define where the sky 
commenced, and where the lake terminated. I seemed 
to float in the pure ether, or to be merged in a uni- 
versal ocean. But the inward joy which inundated 
my soul was far more infinite, radiant, and incom- 
mensurate, than the atmosphere with which I seemed 
to mingle. I could not have defined my joy, or rather 
my inward serenity. It was as some unfathomable 
secret revealed to me by feelings instead of words— 
as the sensation of the eye passing from darkness 
into light, or as the rapture of some mystical soul, 
secure in the possession of its God. It was dazzling 
light, intoxication without giddiness, repose without 
heaviness or immobility. I could have lived on thus 
during as many thousand years as there were ripples 
on the lake, or sands upon its shores, without per- 
ceiving that more seconds had elapsed than were re- 
quired for a single aspiration. When the immortal 
dwellers in heaven first lose the consciousness of the 
duration of time, they must feel thus, it was an im- 
mutable thought, in the eternity of an instant.” 

Which seems to our poor comprehension to be 
arrant nonsense ; but the same sort of exaggeration 
everywhere prevails. They get to a haycock, and he 
tells us,— 

“On seeing me, she attempted to rise as if to meet 
me half-way, and her gesture was quite sufficient to 
encourage me to approach. She received me with a 
blushing look and tremulous lip, which I perceived, 
and which increased my own bashfulness. The 
strangeness of our situation was so embarrassing, 
that we remained some time without finding a word 
to say to each other. At last, with a timid and 
scarcely intelligible gesture, she motioned to me to 
sit down on the hay, not far from her; it seemed to 
me that she had expected me, and had kept a place 
for me. I sat down respectfully at some distance. 
Our silence remained unbroken, and it was evident 
that we were both ineffectually seeking to exchange 
some of those common-place phrases which may be 
called the base coin of conversation, and serve to 
conceal thoughts instead of revealing them. Fearing 
to say too much or too little, we gave no utterance to 
what was in our hearts; we remained mute, and our 
silence increased our embarrassment. At length, 
our downcast eyes were raised at the same moment, 
and met ; I saw such depth of sensibility in hers, and 
she read in mine so much suppressed rapture, truth, 
and deep feeling, that we could no longer take them 
off each other's face, and tears rising to our eyes, at 
the same instant, from both our hearts, we each 
instinctively put up our hands as if to veil our 
thoughts.” 

Oh fie! but Purity had enough of the wisdom of 
the serpent, with the innocency of the dove, that she 
could read our ardent friend a good lesson on the 
impropriety of loving beyond the ideal. 

“She resumed, with a confiding look and attitude, 


It transmits 


words signify? I love you! all nature would say it 
for me, if I did not; or rather, let me proclaim it 
first, for both: We love each other !’ 

“Qh! say, say it once more, say it a thousand 
times,’ I exclaimed, rising like a madman, and walk- 
ing backwards and forwards in the boat, which.shook 
beneath my feet: ‘ Let us say it together, say it to 
God and man, say it to Heaven and earth, say it to 
the mute, nnheeding elements! Say it eternally, and 
let all nature repeat it eternally with us! .. .’ 
fell on my knees before her, with my hands clasped, 
and my disordered hair falling over my face. ‘Be 
calm,’ she said, placing her fingers on my lips, ‘ and 
let me speak without interruption to the end.’ I sat 
down and remained silent. 

“¢T have said,’ she resumed, ‘ or rather I have not 
said—lI have called out to you from the depths of my 
soul, that I love you! TI love you with all the accu- 
mulated power of the expectations, dreams, and im- 
patient longings of a sterile life of eight-and twenty 
years, passed in watching and not seeing, in seeking 
and not finding, what some presentiment taught me 
to expect, and you have revealed to me. But alas! I 
have known and loved you too late, if you understand 
love as most men do, and as you seemed to compre- 
hend it, when you spoke just now, those light and 
profane words. Listen to me once more,’ she added, 
‘and understand me; I am yours, wholly yours. I 
belong to you as I do to myself, and I may say so 
without wronging the adoptive father, who never 
considered me but as a daughter. I am wholly yours, 
and of myself, I only keep back what you wish me to 
retain. Do not be surprised at this language, which 
is not that of the women of Europe; they love and 
are beloved tamely, and would fear to weaken the 
sentiments they inspire by avowing a secret that they 
wish to have wrested from them. I differ from them 
by my country, by my feelings, and by my education. 
I have lived with a philosopher in the society of free- 
thinkers, unshackled by the belief and observances of 
the religion they have undermined, and have none of 
the superstitions, weakuesses, and scruples, which 
make ordinary women bow before another judge than 
their conscience. The God of their childhood is not 
my God. I believe in the God who has written his 
symbol in nature, his law in our hearts, his morality 
in our reason. Reason, feeling, aud conscience are 
the only Revelation in which I believe. Neither of 
these oracles of my life forbid me to be yours, and 
the impulse of my whole soul would cast me into 
your arms, if you could only be happy at that price. 
But shall you or I place our happiness in a fugitive 
delirium of the senses, which cannot give half the en- 
joyment that its voluntary renunciation would afford 
our hearts? Shall we not more fully believe in the 
immateriality and eternity of our love, if it remains, 
like a pure thought, in those regions which are inac 
cessible to change and death, than if it were degraded 
and profaned by unworthy delights? If ever,’ she 
added, after a short silence, and blushing deeply, ‘ if 
ever, in a moment of frenzy and incredulity, you ex- 
acted from me such a proof of abnegation, the sacri- 
fice would not only be one of dignity, but of exist- 
ence ; in robbing my love of its innocency, you would 
rob me of life; when you thought to embrace 
happiness, you would clasp only death in your arms ; 
T am but a shade, and in one sigh I may exhale my 
soul! ...’ 

“ We remained silent for some time. At last, with 
a deep-drawn sigh, I said, ‘I understand you, and in 
my heart I had sworn the eternal innocency of my 
love, before yeu had done speaking, or required it of 
me.’”’ 

We think we have proved our objection to this 
publication, which we feel the more as it comes from 
a House whose issues are generally of a virtuous 
class, and the name of which we have looked to as a 
guarantee against pruriency; therefore we will only 
refer to the disgusting allusions to the old husband of 
this philosophical dame, who plays with the consuming 
and doubly-hazardous lightning of the human heart 
and soul, as Mr. Grove does with a galvanic battery, 
or Mr. Faraday with an electrical power, which, if 


to his lecture at the Royal Institution. And her 
religion is not her shield, but the reverse, for her 
arguments are material and sceptical. 

“* What! said I; ‘your teachers do not believe 
there is a God? But you, who love, how can 
you disbelieve? Does not every throb of our hearts 
proclaim him ?’—‘Oh! she answered, hastily; ‘do 
not interpret as folly the wisdom of those men who 
have uplifted for me the veils of plilosophy, and have 
caused the broad day of reason and'of science to shine 
before my eyes, instead of the pale and glimmering 
lamp with which Superstition lights the voluntary 
darkness, that she wilfully casts around her childish 
divinity. It isin the God of your mother and my 
nurse that I no longer believe, and not the God of 
Nature and of Science. I believe in a Being who is 
the Principle and Cause, spring and end of all other 
beings, or rather, who is himself the eternity, form, 
and law of all those beings, visible or invisible, in- 
telligent or unintelligent, animate or inanimate, quick 
or dead, of which is composed the only real name of 
this Being of beings, the Infinite! But the idea of 
the incommensurable greatness, tle sovereign fatality, 
the inflexible and absolute necessity of all the acts of 
this Being, whom you call God and we term Law, ex- 
cludes from our thouglits all precise intelligibility, 
exact denomination, reasonable imagining, personal 
manifestation, revelation, or incarnation, and the idea 
of any possible relation between that Being and our- 
selves, even of homage and of prayer. Wherefore 
should the Consequence pray to the Cause ?” 

«Tt is a cruel thought,’ she added; for how many 
blessings, prayers, and tears I should have poured out 
at his feet since I have loved you! But,’ she resumed, 
‘I surprise and pain you; pray forgive me. Is not 
truth the first of virtues, if virtue there be? On this 
single point we cannot agree: let us never speak of 
it. You have been brought up by a pious mother, in 
the midst of aChrictian family, and have inhaled with 
your first breath the holy credulity of your home. You 
have been léd by the hand into the temples; you 
have been shown images, mysteries, and altars; you 
have been taught prayers, and told—God is here, who 
listens and will answer you; and you believed, for 
you were not of an age to inquire. Since then, you 
have discarded these baubles of your childhood, to 
conceive a less feminine and less puerile God, than 
this God of the Christian tabernacles; but the first 
dazzling glare has not departed from your eyes; the 
real light that you have thonght to see has been 
blended, unknown to yourself, with that false bright- 
ness which fascinated yon on your entrance into life ; 

you have retained two weaknesses of intelligence : 
mystery and prayer. There is no mystery!’ she said, 
in a more solemn tone ; ‘ there is only reason, which 
dispels all mystery! It is man, crafty or credulous 
man, who invented mystery; God made reason! And 
prayer does not exist, she continued, mournfully, 
‘for an inflexible law will not relent, and a necessary 
law cannot be changed. 

“The ancients, with that profound wisdom which 
was often hidden beneath their popular ignorance, 
knew that full well,’ she added ; ‘for they prayed to 
all the gods of their invention, but they never im- 
plored the supreme law: Destiny.” 

With this declaration and creed of heathenism we 
put the volume from us, as one which is labelled 
Ether but consists of Chloroform, and is indeed 
dangerous and poisonous. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

EveEN in winter the literary flowers of botany can 
spring to light, and all Nature’s creatures appear to 
delight us. We have a choice collection before us, 
of which we must render some account— 

1. Natural History of Ireland. 8vo. Vol. I+ 
Birds, comprising the orders Raptores and Insessores- 
By W. Thompson, Esq. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve- 
The President of the Natural History and Philoso- 
phical Society of Belfast, is well known as one in the 
foremost rank of our naturalists, and this design, 
supplementary to British Ornithology, is executed in 
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nothing too much nortoo Kittle in it; nothing re- 
dundant, nothing unnecessary. The geographical 
position of Ireland, soil, climate, and other pecu 
liarities, rendered it quite expedient that it should 
have a natural history pertaining to itself; and so far 
as Mr. Thompson has gone, the varieties, migrations, 
distribution, the effects of adjacent lands and seas, 
all contribute to a philosophical view of the subject, 
which our author, with minute pains-taking at home 
and comprehensive analogies abroad, has handled most 
skilfully. We offer an example ofhis observant powers. 

“Tt is interesting to observe how birds are affected 
by the operations of man. I have remarked this par- 
ticularly at one locality near Belfast, situated 500 
feet above the sea, and backed by hills rising to 800 
feet. Marshy ground, the abode of little else than 
the snipe, bécame drained, and that species was con- 
sequently expelled. As cultivation advanced, the 
numerous species of small birds attendant on it, be- 
came visitors, and plantations soon made them in- 
habitants of the place. The land-rail soon haunted 
the meadows ; the quail and the partridge, the fields 
of grain. A pond, covering less than an acre of 
ground, tempted annually for the first few years, a 
pair of the graceful and handsome sandpipers ( Tota- 
nus hypoleucos), which, with their brood, appeared at 
the end of July or beginning of August, on their way 
to the sea-side from their breeding haunt. This was 
in a moor about a mile distant, where a pair annually 
bred until driven away by drainage rendering it un- 
suitable. The pond was supplied by streams de- 
scending from the mountains through wild and rocky 
glens, the favourite haunt of the water-ouzel, which 
visited its margin daily throughout the year. When 
the willows planted at the water’s edge had attained 
a goodly size, the splendid king-fisher occasionally 
visited it during autumn. Rarely do the water-ouzel 
and kingfisher meet ‘to drink at the same pool,’ but 
here they did so. So soon as there was sufficient 
cover for the water-hen (Gallinula chloropus) it, an 
unbidden but most welcome guest, appeared and took 
up its permanent abode ; a number of them frequently 
joining the poultry in the farm-yard at their repast. 
The heron, as if conscious that his deeds rendered 
him unwelcome, stealthily raised his ‘ blue bulk’ aloft, 
and fled at our approach. The innocent and attrac- 
tive wagtails, both pied and grey, were of course 
always to be seenabout the pond. A couple of wild- 
ducks, and two or three teal, occasionally at different 
seasons, became visitants ; and once, early in Octo- 
ber, a tufted duck (Fuligula cristata) arrived, and 
after remaining a few days took its departure, but 
returned in company with two or three others of the 
same species. These went off several times, but re- 
turned on each occasion with an increase to their 
numbers, until above a dozen adorned the water with 
their presence. During severe frost, the woodcock 
was driven to the unfrozen rill dripping into it be- 
neath a dense mass of foliage; and the snipe, toge- 
ther with the jack-snipe, appeared along the edge of 
the water. The titlark, too, visited it at such times. 
In summer, the swallow, house-martin, sand-martin, 
and swift, displayed their respective modes of flight 
in pursuit of prey above the surface of the pond. 
The sedge-warbler poured forth its imitative or mock- 
ing notes from the cover on the banks, as did the 
willow-wren its simple song. This bird was almost 
constantly to be seen ascending the branches and 
twigs of the willow, (Salix viminalis chiefly) that 
overhung the water, for Aphides and other insect 
prey. In winter, lesser redpoles in little flocks were 
swayed gracefully about, while extracting food from 
the light and pendant bunches of the alder-seed. 
Three species of tit (Parus major, ceruleus, and 
ater), and the gold crested regulus, appeared in lively 
and varied attitudes on the larch and other trees. In 
winter, also, and especially during frost, the wren and 
the hedge-accentor were sure to be seen threading 
their modest way among the entangled roots of the 
trees and brushwood, little elevated above the surface 
of the water. 

“* So far only, the pond and bordering foliage have 
been considered: many other species might be named 
as seen upon the trees. On the banks a few yards 





distant, fine Portugal laurels tempted the greenfinch 
to take up its permanent residence, and served as a 
roost during the winter for many hundred linnets, 
which made known the place of their choice by con- 
gregating in some fine tall poplars that towered above 
the shrubs, and thence poured forth their evening 
jubilee. 

“ To name all the birds that cultivation, the erec- 
tion of houses, the plantation of trees and shrubs, 
together with the attraction of a garden, brought to 
the place, would be tedious. It will, therefore, only 
be further observed, that the beautiful goldfinch, so 
long as a neighbouring hill-side was covered with 
thistles and other plants, on the seeds of which it 
fed, visited the standard cherry-trees to nidify ; and 
the spotted flycatcher, which particularly delights in 
pleasure-grounds and gardens, annually spent the 
summer there. Of the six species of British Meru- 
lide, the resident missel and song thrushes, and the 
blackbird, inhabited the place; the fieldfare and red- 
wing, winter visitants, were to be seen in their sea- 
son; and the ring-ouzel, annually during summer, 
frequented an adjacent rocky glen. Curlews, on their 
way from the sea to the mountain-moor, occasionally 
alighted in the pasture-fields. The entire number of 
species seen at this place (seventy-five English acres 
in extent) was seventy; forty-one or forty-two of 
which bred there. A few others,—the kestrel, ring- 
ouzel, sand-martin, and quail,—built in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood.” 

On White of Selborne’s remark, that the parish 
produced one half as many species as were found in 
all Sweden, Mr. Thompson observes, as a general 
rule, that “the number of species bears no compa- 
rison to the area; thus, there are in the parish of 
Selborne 120 species; within the same space around 
Belfast 185; in Ireland 262; in the British Islands 
generally 320; in Europe 503; in North America 
471; in Australia 636 ; in the world 5,000, or it may 
be 6,000.” 

The scientific definitions, &c., demand our utmost 
praise, and an abundance of anecdotes diversify and 
enliven the whole, and make it delightful reading. 

2. Popular British Ornithology. By P. H. Gosse. 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

Goes over every month of the year, figures the 
birds naturally in painted colours, describes them and 
their habits well, and is a capital manual for youthful 
naturalists. 

3. First Steps to Zoology. By R. Patterson, Author 
of Zoology for Schools. Simms and M’Intyre. 

Another very pretty-looking book. Mr. Patterson's 
Zoology for Schools has, as we have stated, become a 
scholastic text-book for instruction; but. still 
there was a want of something yet more simple 
and preparatory for junior pupils. Our author has 
accomplished it with his usual talent and success. 
Technical terms are sparingly used, and the’ eye 
of the child is educated by the prints, as well as 
the understanding by means of the text. The figures 
are not brilliantly coloured as in the publication we 
have just before noticed, but they afford accurate ideas 
of the genuine forms of the animals they represent. 
The divisions are strictly scientific, and the whole 
well adapted for its professed purpose. 

4, Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. Part XV. 1847. Longmans.—Jdem. Part I. 
for January. April, 1848.' 

The specimens superbly and truly coloured. Edwin 
Landseer could hardly surpass them. Every novelty is 
brought forward, and our interest, like increase of 
appetite, doth grow with what it feeds on. The illus- 
trations of the quarterly part are indeed wonderfully 
correct, and very beautiful, and distinctly mark the 
grand progress between the old system and the new 
of publications by the Society. We may observe, thai 
until the appearance of this fasciculus, the naturalists 
of Europe were without a medium for publishing 
figures of new species which did not happen to come 
within the range of special works actually in prepara- 
tion. It must therefore be of very great value to 
students and authors ; and is, we are glad to see, 
brought out at a moderate charge, which will push it 
into the majority of libraries. 





We have all read of reason in roasting Eggs, and 
here Mr. J. Edward Gray, in his description of a new 
species of Galidictis, from Madagascar, tells us of very 
rational ways which these little pretty squirrel-looking 
creatures have in breaking them. 

“Dr. T. R. H. Thomson, Surgeon R.N., who had 
one of these animals for six months on board ship, 
says it was procured at Tulyah Bay, Madagascar. It 
was at first extremely timid, but soon became tame 
and acquainted with the different parts of the vessel, 
and very partial to those who bestowed any attentions 
onit. It was remarkably agile, keeping its long 
bushy tail somewhat erect in running about, and ut- 
tering a sort of chirp not unlike a rat. Its chief food 
was uncooked meat, but it preferred raw eggs above 
all other articles when they could be procured. Its 
method of breaking them was not a little amusing: 
on receiving one it would roll it towards a projecting 
timber or gun-slide; then, lying down onits side, the 
little creature would grasp the egg with all its feett 
and throw it by a sudden jerk, repeating the attemp, 
until the contents were obtained. ‘Turtles’ eggs being 
so soft and rich were always eagerly sought by it. It 
was very irascible while feeding, and would attack 
those who interfered with it at such a time, although at 
others it delighted in being fondled, and would play 
like a kitten with those it knew. The habits of this 
interesting animal were not nocturnal. It died from 
convulsions, under which it had suffered for five weeks. 

“Its mode of breaking the egg is somewhat diffe- 
rent from that of Herpestes fasciatus, which Dr.Thom- 
son had also under observation for some time. This 
latter, after getting the egg close to a projecting ob- 
ject, seizes it with the two anterior feet, and then 
jerks it through between the hinder legs, which are 
raised somewhat to let the egg pass.” 

Both these publications contain a mass of novel 
and interesting matter. 

5. Hooker's Journal of Botany, and Kew Garden 
Miscellany. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, R.H., &e. 
No. I. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

In a former Gazette we referred, with a number of 
extracts, to Dr. J. D. Hooker’s botanical mission to 
India (No. 1641), and taught readers to expect no 
small intelligence and pleasure from the pursuits of 
this young but able naturalist, who is so well sup- 
porting the scientific honours of the name he bears. 
Whilst his father, Sir William, has been raising our 
royal gardens of Kew into the place of the noblest 
collection in the world, his son has been scouring 
that world all over to add treasures to our knowledge 
and novelties to our grounds. The first paper in this 
Journal is formed of extracts from his private letters, 
written after. having passed the plains of India, and 
on his way from Calcutta to Darjeeling, in Sikkim 
Himalayab. They are in the easiest style and ex- 
ceedingly interesting; and the acute remarks, every 
where, would do credit to a professed tourist of the 
descriptive class, and are quite edifying amid the 
various notices in science. Thus, “ Calcutta, as 4 
city, is much overpraised: it has grandeur enough; 
but, except in the Oriental Bazaar and the costumes 
of the natives, there is not a picturesque feature con- 
nected with it—not one street view stops you. The 
Hooghly, a noble river in itself, is a mere cand 
amongst architectural features of such dimensions.” 

The Botanic Gardens— 

“ Of the gardens themselves, it is exceedingly dif 
ficult to speak: the changes have been so very great, 
and from a state with which I had no acquaintance. 
That there has been a great want of judgment in the 
alterations that have taken place since Dr. Wallich’s 
time, is most clear. 

“Dr. M‘Lelland (in temporary charge of the gat- 
dens) wisely suggests, while the funds are inadequate 
to keep the whole in order, that some 70 or 80 acres 
should be devoted to botanic ground, Palmetum and 
Arboretum, anil the rest be kept as park or pleasure 
ground, Happily the arrival of the new director, Dr. 
Falconer, is daily expected. May the palmy days of 
Roxburgh and Wallich once more return to this ill- 
fated establishment !” 

We hear of poor Williams, whose death we 8 
lately recorded, in the following extract :— 
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“Of the extent of the coal-fields in India we have 
no conception, nor whether these detached ones are 
portions of others scattered over different parts of the 
continent, (as is most probable) or not. In respect 
of extent, depth and number of seams, any compa- 
rison with the oolite coals of England is quite out of 
the question. Williams tells me that in this coal- 
field alone there are altogether 300 feet in thickness 
of coal, spread over an area of seventy square miles ; 
and that 17,000 feet intervene between the topmost 
and lowest seam. 

“Close by Mr. Watkins’ tents a number of women 
were employed in making gunpowder, grinding the 
usual materials on a stone, with the addition of water 
from the Hookah ; a custom for which they have an 
obstinate and unaccountable prejudice, not known in 
other parts of India. The charcoal here used is of 
an Acacia: the Seiks, I believe, always employ Jus- 
ticia Adhatoda, which is in common use all over 
India: at Aden the Arabs, I was told, preferred the 
Calotropis, probably because it was most easily pro- 
cured. 

“ Strange to say, abundantly as the coal appears at 
the surface, it has never been, I am told, much used 
by the natives ; no doubt, because wood is abundant. 
Since the English have worked it, however, the peo- 
ple begin to burn it, though never for cooking. 

“Our elephant was an excellent one, when he did 
not take obstinate fits, and so docile as to pick up 
pieces of stone, if desired, and with a jerk of his 
trunk throw them over his head for the rider to catch, 
thus saving the trouble of dismounting. This is 
geologizing in true Oriental style, and no traveller's 
tale, I assure you.” 

As we, like the elephant, have picked out these 
few specimens, we shall ouly add, that the rest of the 
Part is in keeping with the spirit and information of 
its opening. 








CORRESPONDENTS OF HUME THE HISTORIAN. 
Letters of Eminent Persons to David Hume. 


8yo. 
Blackwoods. 

Our readers of bygone years will remember that from 
among the mass of papers bequeathed by the nephew 
of the Historian to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Mr, J. H. Burton was kind enough to communicate 
a number of the most interesting unpublished letters 
to the Literary Gazette, in which they created a 
strong public sensation. After giving the world his 
excellent Life of Hume, Mr. Burton incorporated 
these with other letters, and published them to the 
general enrichment of English literature. He still, 
it seems, reserved the privilege of selecting any other 
papers he might think deserving of the same pub- 
licity, and this volume is the gratifying result of that 
right. It consists of letters addressed to the idol of 
his day (for the tributes of admiration to his genius 
are participated by all ranks, and unbounded in ap- 
plause or worship), and none from him to these his 
highly distinguished correspondents. A list of their 
names would show how nearly they embrace “ all 
that was intellectually great” in the period, in Eng- 
land and France. There are Horace Walpole, Hel- 
vetins, Mirabeau the elder, Lady Hervey, Allan Ram- 
say the painter, Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Earl Marischal 
of Scotland, Sir John Dalrymple, Lord Hardwick, 
Lord Loughborough, Turgot, Dean Tucker, D’Alem- 
bert, Bishops Douglas and Percy, Malesherbes, 
Mesdames de Boufflers and Geoffrin, Baron D'Holbach, 
Sir John Pringle, President de Brosses, Diderot, 
Buffon, Crebillon the younger, and as many more 
hardly less known to fame. 

The Paris society of nearly ninety years ago, and 
the light touches of literature scattered over the pic- 
ture, will amply reward the perusal of this volume; 
and if we only exhibit a few of these touches, it is 
because we think the original work whence they are 
taken will soon be in the hands of many of our 
readers. A vile example of the insincerity of Horace 
Walpole opens the ball. He writes to Hume, from 
Strawberry Hill, July 15, 1758, in these flattering 
terms :— 

“It is impossible to trouble my Lady Hervey with 





transcribing what I wish to say in answer to your 
kind objections to a very few passages in my cata- 
logue: yet, as I cannot deny myself the pleasure, 
and, indeed, the duty, of making some reply to such 
undeserved civilities, from a gentleman of your abili- 
ties, you must excuse me, sir, if I tuke the liberty of 
addressing my letter directly to you. It is, I assure 
you, neither with vanity nor presumption ; even your 
flattery, sir, cannot make me forget the distance be- 
tween the author of the best history of England, and 
a compiler of English writers.” 

Yet, as Mr. Burton notes— 

“In a letter to Thomas Pownall, Walpole, speak- 
ing of his father’s administration, makes the follow- 
ing remarks about Hume, which may serve as a 
commentary on the sincerity of this compliment. 
‘This was a great deal too deep for that superficial 
mountebank, Hume, to go: for a mountebank he 
was. He mounted a system in the garb of a philoso- 
phic empiric, but dispensed no drugs but what he 
was authorized to vend by a royal patent, and which 
were full of Turkish opium.’ ” 

There are some very striking letters from Sir James 
Macdonald, who died, two years after, at the age of 
25, at Rome, in 1766. His fiery complaint of his re- 
ception by Lord Hertford, and his son Lord Beau- 
champ, who had been his intimate college friend, is 
very cleverly expressed :-— 

“Tam,” he writes, “very sorry my dear philoso- 
pher should think me violent or absurd. I disclaim, 
at least, all violence ; for I neither feel it nor express 
it. I have not opened my lips on the subject of 
Compiégne since I returned from it. You and my 
good friend, La Divine Comptesse, are the only peo- 
ple who know I was not perfectly well satisfied with 
our ambassador's politeness, nor with his son’s friend- 
ship. Ishould not even perhaps have thought of 
either of them, if you had not written to me on the 
subject. Absurdity I cannot answer for: people de- 
ceive themselves as to their conduct-though they can 
generally judge pretty well of their sentiments. 
Mine are those of total indifference about a set of 
people who are and who ought to be equally so in 
regard to me. I cannot greatly blame this state of 
mind. My conduct is neither more nor less than 
that, finding myself at Compiégne ina situation I did 
not think suitable, I chose to expose myself no 
longer to the same inconvenience, and therefore re- 
tired, without any very favourable sentiments of 
those whose business I thought it to have prevented 
the cause of my retreat. Since that time I have 
thought little and said less about these same persons. 
I told you and my only female confidante, my opinion 
of the matter, which I retain to myself, without di- 
minution or angmentation. Your idea of my journey 
to Compiégne is perfectly just. In going there, I 
thought only of La Divine Comtesse and you. When 
I found myself there, and saw our ambassador in all 
his glory, who barely deigned to vouchsafe me a 
gracious smile, I thought he would have done no 
more than his duty in procuring me an opportunity 
of passing a few of those hours in which I could 
neither see you, nor La Divine Comtesse, somewhat 
more agreeably than I could be supposed to do in an 
inn. I thought also that his son might have remem- 
bered enough of the old stories of Theseus and Piri- 
thoiis, of Pylades and Orestes, to have stretched his 
ideas of friendship far enough, to rescue from the 
solitude of that same inn a lonely friend. As I found 
his own dignity had made so complete an impression 
on the one, and the classics so small an one on the 
other, and that I was so little disposed to think 
favourably of either, I thought it most advisable to 
save both them and me the pain of being any longer 
disagreeable to each other. At present I determine 
coolly with myself, that as they chose not to suppose 
any duties towards me, I shall never have the imper- 
tinence to impose any; and that as they took no 
trouble on this occasion, I shall never give them any. 
This is doing them no injury. I shall not complain 
of them, and I cannot flatter myself they will do me 
the honour to complain of me: so we shall live in a 
state of cordial indifference, much more agreeable 
than an affected unsubstantial friendship. 





“ As to you, if I thought any circumstance of this 
nature could change on your side, a friendship which 
I have eternally and unalterably vowed on mine, that 
would effectually turn into a matter of affliction, what 
I at present laugh at, and consider as a very insignifi- 
cant event, Whatever you may determine in regard 
to me, you will always be fixed in the innermost 
recess of my heart, though I should eternally remain 
Oblitusque tuorum obliviscendus et illis.” 

Another of the most intelligent and ablest corre- 
spondents in the volume is Mr. William Strahan, of 
whom the editor observes— 

“Tt is unnecessary to give any account of this 
eminent printer and politician ; his name is in all the 
Biographical Dictionaries; and those who are versed 
in Boswell’s Johnson, and the other memoirs of the 
politics and literature of the last century, will know 
more of the man himself than the Biographical Dic- 
tionaries can teach them. ‘The most valuable part of 
these letters is that which forms a sort of occasional 
political journal. To the historical critic it will be 
useful, as confirming or contradicting the previous 
authorities on the subject. Most ordinary readers 
are acquainted with the common sources of informa- 
tion on the proceedings of Parliament during the 
period embraced by Strahan’s letters; and these ma- 
terials, to which, however, the late publication of 
Walpole’s Memoirs of George IIT. has made a con- 
siderable addition, will be found very fully embodied 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth volumes of the 
Parliamentary History. It has not been thought 
necessary to collate Strahan’s accounts with these 
other authorities, and particularly to note divergen- 
cies or confirmations. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that there are some debates, noted by Strahan, 
which are not to be found in any other authority 
with which the editor is acquainted, e. y., the miscel- 
laneous debate on the opening of the session on 1Oth 
January, 1765, which is not alluded to in the Parlia- 
mentary History, and is only mentioned by Walpule, 
in as far as Conway was concerned init. On the 
whole, it is believed that the historical critic will 
derive curious and novel information from these 
letters.” 

In the first of them (July, 1764), is a curious piece 
of literary information :— 

“Tt is not easy to say how many presses there are 
in London; but, as near as I can guess, they are 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred. One 
hundred and fifty is pretty near the truth: I mean 
such as are constantly employed.” 

Again, on the forced mob illumination for the 
return of Wilkes for Middlesex, he indignantly 
writes :— 

“You will not easily believe it, but it is true, that 
the Dukes of Grafton and Northumberland, and many 
others of the first nobility, nay, some of the royal 
family itself, (viz. the Princess Amelia, and the Dukes 
of Gloucester and Cumberland,) were mean enough 
to submit to illuminate their windows upon this in- 
famous occasion, in obedience to the crders of a paltry 
mob, which a dozen of their footmen might easily 
have dispersed. If you ask me, why was not Wilkes 
secyred on his arrival, and before he had acquired his 
present consequence ? the answer is plain; the minis- 
try were part of them timid, and part of them secretly 
his friends. The outlawry, says the present Attor- 
ney-general, cannot be defended, because of some 
informalities in the passing of it, and his predecessor 
who did pass it is in opposition. The Duke of 
Grafton, though then in town, is now at Newmarket ; 
the Chancellor at Bath; the rest electioneering in 
different parts of the country, or skulking in town ; 
but not one of them disposed to prevent the insult to 
their master, or to issue orders for a party of the 
gnards (and a small one would have been sufficient) 
to clear the streets.” 

Respecting Hume himself, and his history, we find 
the following friendly and interesting letter (the last 
of the series), dated London, August 1, 1776:— 

“ Dear Sir,—It gave me much satisfaction to see 
your hand again, and to see you express yourself with 
so much ease and vivacity, and with a truly philoso- 
phical indifference in regard to the present impaired 
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state of your health. I know nothing of physic ; 
but 1 would fain hope it is possible that the tumour, 
which so much distresses you, may of itself suppurate 
or dissolve, and give you unexpected relief. At 
worst, I hope you will still enjoy large intervals of 
ease, and be able to amuse yourself a little with 
those studies which have long since become your 
chief delight. You say, you cannot bear the motion 
of a chaise, and that all exercise is hurtful to you. 
Perhaps in the rough stony roads about Edinburgh 
it may; but you know the environs of this place are 
smooth and even. 1 wish, therefore, you had not 
left us; though you must doubtless be more at ease 
in ‘your own house, and in the centre of your friends. 
The comforts of soviety are, in your sitnation, and 
indeed in all situations, inestimable. The three 
leaves of your history shall be attended to. Yor for- 
got to blot out the notes referred to in the paragraphs 
omitted, which I have done for you. This will be a 
very correct edition; and I will take care it shall be 
printed accurately and neatly; and, what is very en- 
eouraging, your history sells better of late years than 
before, for the late edition will be gone some time 
before this can be finished. In short, I see clearly 
your reputation is gradually rising in the public 
esteem. A flattering eircumstance this, even in the 
decline of life, and when, by the unalterable course 
of nature, nothing will soon be left of us but a name. 

“‘ By the bye, does not this almost universal solici- 
tude to live after we close our eyes to the present 
scene, mean something? I hope, I almost believe it 
does ; else why are we, on a variety of occasions, so 
much interested in what is to pass after our deaths ? 
and do we not, in most of our labours, regard pos- 
terity, and look forward to times long posterior to our 
existence here? You yourself are a living evideuce 
of the truth of what I am now saying. Dear Sir, 
your faithful servant, &c. &c.” 

Turgot’s letters still possess political and financial 
importance ; but we shiall content ourselves with one 
reference more, to a very lively Scotswoman, whose 
naiveté and vivacity are not surpassed by the freest 
epistles of the freest Parisian dames, Mrs. Cockburn, 
the daughter of Rutherford of Fairnielee, wife of 
Patrick Cockburn, advocate, a passionate admirer of 
Rousseau, and author of the pathetic ballad, The 
Flowers of the Forest, is certainly the most animated 
and frankest of all David's correspondents. Ecce 
signum :— 

“ There was nothing in your letter pleased me but 
a wish to return to your native land, where I sin- 
cerely wish to see you, though not to dose or die, but 
to live and laugh. 1 had a letter lately from a mem- 
ber of parliament, who told me he was to apply to 
you for a favour to a son of a friend of yours. I was 
heartily glad he did not put it upon me to ask this 
favour, for you will by-and-by look on me as a dun; 
neither will I add anything farther on that subject, 
because, if you are not willing to serve that friend, 
I know not whom I write to. You are not the D.H. 
I know, and therefore [ have no interest with you. 

“Tam just returned from a Highland expedition, 
and was much delighted with the magnificence of 
nature in her awful simplicity. These mountaiss, 
and torrents, and rocks, would almost convince one 
that it was some being of infinite power that had 
created them. Plain corn countries look as if men 
had made them; but I defy all mankind put together 
to make any thing like the Pass of Killiecranky. 
Were you everin the Highlands? Are you to re- 
main in Paris? or do you go with Lord Hertford ? 
I wish you to go with him. I wish to break the 
hearts of all the Frenchwomen, if they have any 
hearts; but I suspect, for all the adulation you have 
met with amongst them, that I am infinitely more 
your affectionate friend and servant.” 

And with another example we conclude :— 

“ A feeling heart is apt to sour; a cool philosopher 
who has no guide but reason, no aim but truth, no 
passions, no follies, but love of fame, (a breath blown 
over his tomb,) cannot possibly grow peevish. They 
only live for their sort of eternity ; which we people 
of fancy, of warmth and imagination,—we who be- 
lieve in higher scenes of existence, we epicures, who 





never will cease from ideas of enjoyment, indulge in ; 
we grow impatient, we do not meet with that perfec- 
tion we are born with the ideas of, and we grow 
peevish for want of them; we forget we are in the 
nursery, and long for the dining-room. This is my 
Rousseau’s case, and will soon be mine. In the 
mean time I am as jealous as he, that anybody should 
pay for my bills. At the same time, sir, I never paid 
any man a higher compliment than J did you, by 
being truly angry at you. Infidel as you are, (and 
little, indeed, do 1 expect from any such,) I marked 
you down as a man whom God had chosen to show 
his power upon; and that He had compelled you to 
act as a Christian, in spite of your contradiction. To 
set an opportunity of serving me, 1 own astonished 
me; and I had all the anger a friend ought to have. 
I have not been at courts. My heart is yet simple, 
though I have lived long amongst men. I said to 


myself, had David’s son been in my power!” 








ANCIENT REMAINS OF EDINBURGH. 
Wilson's Memorials of Edinburgh. 
[Second notice.—Conclusion.] 

WE proceed with Mr. Wilson’s High Street explora- 
tions :— 

“The front tenement, which extends between 
Strichen’s Close and Blackfriars’ Wynd, presents no 
features of attraction as it now stands. It is a plain 
modern land, re-erected after the destruction of its 
predecessor in one of the alarming fires of the 
memorable year 1824, and constructed with a view 
to the humbler requisites of its modern tenants ; but 
the old building that occupied its site was a hand- 
some stone fabric of loftier proportions than its 
plebeian successor, and formed even within the pre- 
sent century the residence of people of rank. The 
most interesting among its later occupants was Lady 
Lovat, the relict of the celebrated Simon, Lord Lovat, 
who was beheaded on 'l'ower Hill in 1747; in con- 
sequence of which it was generally known as Lady 
Lovat's Land. Tt possesses, however, more valuable 
associations than this, its ancient title-deeds naming 
as the original proprietor, Walter Chepman, the 
earliest Scottish printer, who introduced the printing- 
press into Scotland in the year 1507, under the 
munificent auspices of James IV. To the press of 
Walter Chepman, the admirers of our early national 
literature still turn, not without hope that additions 
may yet be made, by further discovery of its invalu- 
able fragments, to the writings of those great men 
who adorned the Augustan age of Scotland. The 
building, however, which perished in the conflagra- 
tion of 1824, did not appear to be of an earlier date 
than the period of the Revolution; soon after which 
many of the substantial stone tenements of the Old 
Town were erected. ‘The more ancient edifice seems 
to have been one of the picturesque timber. fronted 
erections of the reign of James 1V., and formed the 
subject of special privileges granted by that monarch 
to his valued servitor. In the Registers of the Privy 
Seal, (iv. 173,) there is preserved the following royal 
license, dated at Edinburgh, February 5, 1510:—* A 
licence maid to Walter Chepman, burges of Edin- 
burgh, to haif staris towart the Hie Strete and calsay, 
with bak staris and turngres in the Frer Wynd, or on 
the forgait, of sic breid and lenth as he sall think 
expedient for entre and asiamentis to his land and 
tenement; and to flit the pend of the said Frer 
Wynd, for making of neidful asiaments in the sammyn ; 
and als to big and haif ane wolt vnder the calsay, 
befor the for front of the said tenement, of sic breid 
as he thinkis expedient; with ane penteis vnder the 
greissis of his for star,” &c. The whole grant is a 
curious sample of the arbitrary manner in which 
private interests and the general convenience of the 
citizens were sacrificed to the wishes of the royal 
favourite. The printing-house of Chepman and 
Millar was in the south gait, or Cowgate* of Edin- 

* “The names of streets so common in Scotland, formed 
with the adjunct gate, rarely if ever refer to a gate or port, 
according to the modern acceptation of the word; but to 
gait or street, as the King’s hie gait, or, as here, the south 
gait, meaning the south street. The Water Gate, which is 
the only instance of the ancient use of the word in Edin- 
burgh, is invariably written yett in early notices of it.” 








burgh, as appears from the imprint on the rare edi- 
tion of ‘ The Knightly Tale of Golagros and Gawane,’ 
and others of the earliest issues from their press, in 
the year 1508; and it no doubt was the same tene- 
ment with which, in 1528, Chepman endowed an 
altar in the chapel of the Holy Rood, in the lower 
churehyard of St. Giles. We would infer, however, 
from the nature of the royal grant, that the ancient 
building at the Nether Bow was the residence of 
Walter Chepman, who was a citizen of wealth and 
importance, occupying a high office, probably of an 
ecclesiastical character, in the royal household, and 
in his titles is styled Waller Chepman de Everland, 

“ A broad archway, which leads through the modern 
successor of the old typographer’s fore tenement, 
gives entrance to Blackfriars’ Wynd, the largest, and. 
undoubtedly the most important, of all the ancient 
closes of Edinburgh. It derives its name from having 
formed the approach to the monastery of the Domini- 
cans, or Black Friars, founded by Alexander II. in 
1230, which stood on the site of the Old High 
School. This royal foundation, which formed for a 
time the residence of its founder, received from him, 
among other endowments, a gift of the whole ground 
now occupied by the wynd, to erect houses thereon. 
For fully five centuries this ancient alley may be said 
to have formed one of the most aristocratic districts 
of the Scottish capital; and it continued even after 
the Reformation to be the chosen place of residence 
of some of the chief Scottish ecclesiastics. It pos- 
sessed, till a few years since, much of the fine 
antique picturesqueness that anciently pertained to it, 
as will be seen in the accompanying view, drawn in 
1837; but since then a rapid demolition of its 
decaying tenements has taken place; and although it 
still retains some exceedingly interesting relics of the 
past, the general aspect of the Preaching Friars’ 
Vennel has given place to rude and tasteless modern 
erections, or to ruinous desolation. 

“We have already noticed, in the introductory 
sketch, several of the most memorable incidents of 
which this ancient alley has been the scene. There 
some of the keenest struggles of the rival factions 
took place during the famous contest, known as 
‘ cleanse the causeway ;’ down its straitened thorough- 
fare the victorious adherents of the Earl of Angus 
rushed to assault the palace of the Archbishop of 
Glasgow at the foot of the wynd, and from thence to 
wreak their vengeance on his person in the neigh- 
bouring church of the Black Friars, whither he fled 
for shelter. In the reign of James VI., in 1588, it 
was the arena of a similar contest between the re- 
tainers of the Earl of Bothwell and Sir William 
Stewart, when the latter was slain there by the 
sword of his rival. The next remarkable incident 
that occurred was in 1668, when Sharpe, Archbishop 
of St. Andrew's, was seated in his coach at the head 
of Blackfriars’ Wynd, waiting for the Bishop of 
Orkney, whose residence would appear from this to 
have been in the wynd. Just as the Bishop was 
approaching the vehicle, Mitchell, the fanatic 
assassin already described, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the no less notorious Major Weir, aimed a 
pistol at the Primate, the contents of which missed 
him, but dangerously wounded the Bishop of Orkney, 
who at the moment was stepping into the coach. 
Since then the old alley has quietly progressed in its 
declining fortunes to its present state of desertion 
and ruin.” 

Our dislike to the verb progress could hardly be 
better substantiated than by this misuse of it; to pro- 
gress in declining to ruin, is a critical hit, which 
should banish the word for ever from English or 
Scottish writing. With regard tothe previous note, 
we would suggest that gait is equivalent to open way, 
and yett to the opposite, i. ¢. to let, stoppage, or hin- 
drance. 

“Cursed be he that lets me.” 

We can find room for only two other brief exam- 
ples. The foregoing coutinues— 

“On the west side, near the head of the wynd, & 
decorated lintel bore the inscription and device repre- 
sented in the accompanying wood-cut, with the date 
1564, The ground floor of this building consisted 
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of one very large apartment, with a massive stone 
pillar in the centre, which formed the place of worship 
to which the adherents of the covenanted kirk re- 
treated on the settlement of ecclesiastical affairs at 
the Revolution ; and it is described in an advertise- 
ment of the year 1798, as ‘the Auld Cameronian 
Meeting-house.’ Tradition pointed out the upper 
flat of the same tenement as having been the lodging 
of ‘Nicol Muschett, of ill memorie,’ while a student 
at college, though it appears, from the evidence on 
his trial, that his final residence was in Dickson's 
Close. This ancient tenement, which was latterly 
regarded with interest, as bearing the oldest date on 
any private building in Edinburgh, excepting that 
already described in Blyth’s Close, has been recently 
entirely demolished, and replaced by a plain unpre- 
tending erection. But we have since discovered a stone 
in the possession of James Gibson Craig, Esq., bear- 
ing the much earlier date of 1506, which was removed 
from a house taken down some years since, near the 
foot of this same wynd, on the opposite side. The 
stone appears to have formed the top of a dormer 
window, being triangular in shape, and surmounted 
by an unusually large crescent. ‘The date is cut 
partly in Arabic, and partly in Roman numerals, 
thus:—l15VI. The site of this ancient fabric is now 
a ruinous waste, rendering it impossible to recover 
any traces of its proprietors, either in early or later 
times.” 

To conclude— 

“The history of the Scottish drama is one of very 
fitful and stinted encouragement, and of corre- 
spondingly meagre results. ‘The first approach to 
regular dramatic composition, after the period when 
religious mysteries and moralities were enacted under 
the sanction of the Chureh,* wag Sir David Lindsay's 
‘Pleasant Satyre of the Three Estaitis ;’ and this so 
effectually aided the work of the Reformers, under 
whose care the stage was immediately placed, that it 
may be styled the first and last effort of dramatic 
genius in Scotland, almost to our own day. It was 
‘ playit besyde Edinburgh in 1544, in presence of the 
Quene Regent,’ as is meutioned by Henry Charteris, 
the bookseller, who sat patiently for nine hours on 
the bank at Greenside to witness the play. It so far 
surpasses any effort of contemporary English dra- 
matists, that it renders fhe barrenness of the Scottish 
muse in this department afterwards the more appa- 
rent. Birrell notes on the 17th January, 1568 :— 
‘A play made by Robert Semple, and played before 
the Regent (Murray) and divers uthers of the 
nobilitie. This has been affirmed, though seemingly 
on very imperfect evidence, to have been Philotus, a 
comedy printed at Edinburgh by Robert Charteris in 
1603 ; the author of which is not named. 1t exhibits, 
both in plan and execution, a much nearer approach 
to the modern drama than Sir David Lindsay's Satire, 
and is altegether a work of great merit. In the same 
year there issued from the Edinburgh press, Darius, 
a tragedy, written by ‘ that most excellent spirit and 
earliest gem of our north,’ Sir William Alexander, 
afterwards Earl of Stirling. His tragedies, however, 
are dramatic only in title, and not-at all adapted for the 
Stage. James VI. endeavoured to mediate between 
the clergy and the encouragers of the drama, and, by 
his royal authority, stayed for a time their censure of 
theatrical representations. In the year 1592, a com- 
pany of English players was licensed by the King to 
perform in Edinburgh, against which an act of the 
kirk-sessions was forthwith published, prohibiting the 
people to resort to such profane amusements. ‘The 





ibe. few extracts from the Treasurers’ accounts will 
afford a hint of the dawn of theatrical amusements at the 
. Scottish court in the reign of James IV. January 1, 1503 :— 
Item ye samyn nycht to ye gysaris that playit to ye King, 
4l. 4s, Feb. 8.—To ye mene that brocht in ye Morice Dance, 
and to ye menstralis in Strevelin, 42s. Feb. 18.—To ye 


QUENE oF ye Canonaatr, l4s.’ This character repeatedly 
eccurs in the accounts, and seems to have been a favourite 
masker. ‘1504, Jan. 1.—To Hog the tale-tellar, 14s. Jan. 3. 
—Yat samyn day to Thos. Bosuell and Pate Sinclair to by 
yaim daunsing gere, 28s. Yat day to Maister Johne to by 
beltis for ye Morise Danse, 28s. Yat samyne nycht to ye 
Gysanis OF YE TOUNE OF EDINBURGH, 8fr. cr. (French 
crowns.) June 10.—Payit to James Dog that he laid doune 
for girse one Corpus Christi day, at the play to the Kingis 
and Quenis chameris, 3s, 4d,’ &c,” 





King appears to have heartily espoused the cause of 
the players a few years later, as various entries in the 
treasury’accounts attest, e. g.:—‘ Oct. 1599.—Item, 
Delyuerit to his hienes selff to be gevin to ye Inglis 
commeidianis xiij crownes of ye sone, at iijli. ijs. 
viijd. ye pece. Nov.—Item, Be his Mates directioun 
gevin to S* George Elphingstoun, to be delyuerit to 
ye Inglis commedians, to by timber for ye prepara- 
tioun of ane hous to thair pastyme, as the said 
St George ticket beiris, xl. li.;) and again a sum is 
paid to a royal messenger for notifyiug at the Cross, 
with sound of trumpet, ‘ his Maties plesour to all his 
lieges, that ye saidis commedianis mycht vse thair 
playis in Ed', &c. In the year 1601, an English 
company of players visited Scotland, and appeared 
publicly at Aberdeen, headed by ‘ Laurence Fletcher, 
comediane to his Majestie.’ ‘The freedom of, that 
burgh was conferred on him at the same time that it 
was bestowed on sundry French knights and other 
distinguished strangers, in whose train the players 
had arrived. Mr. Charles Knight, in his ingenious 
life of Shakspeare, shows that this is the same player 
whose name occurs along with that of the great 
English dramatist, in the patent granted by James VI., 
immediately after his arrival in the southern capital 
in 1603, in favour of the company at the Globe; and 
from thence he draws the conclusion, that Shakspeare 
himself visited Scotland at this period, and sketched 
out the plan of his great Scottish tragedy amid the 
scenes of its historic events. By the same course of 
inference, Shakspeare’s name is associated with the 
ancient Tennis Court at the Water Gate, as it cannot 
be doubted that his Majesty’s players made their 
appearance at the capital, and before the Court of 
Holyrood, either in going to or returning from the 
northern burgh, whither they had proceeded by the 
King’s special orders; but it must be confessed the 
argument is avery slender one, to form the sole basis 
for such a conclusion.” 

We repeat our hearty thanks to the author, and 
trust his labours will, as they ought, produce a stirring 
effect, not only in the capital, but throughout Scot- 
land, favourable to archeological pursuits. 








SLAVONIANS, CROATS, ETC. 


Paton’s Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic. 
(Second Notice—Conclusion.) 
In concluding our review of this work, we may in- 
stance the following as a lively and favourable sketch 
of the Bohemian character : written at Gospich :— 

“What an accomplished people these Bohemians 
are! Besides being well acquainted with their own 
professions, civil or military, your Bohemian has 
often half a dozen other acquirements, which would 
make him an accomplished man in the west of 
Europe—thinking at the same time very little of the 
matter. ‘There are frequent instances of Bohemians 
knowing three or four languages, and playing four or 
five instruments, and yet being very far from unusual 
Bohemians. Altogether, they seem to be one of the 
ablest races of the Austrian monarchy; a probable 
result of the mixture of blood, by which the defects 
of the German and Slaavie character are reciprocally 
corrected. 

“ Gospich is situated in the midst of the plain of 
Licca, which is about thirty miles long, and six or 
eight broad, and takes its name from the river which 
waters the plain. This river, running through the 
middle of the town, plunges into a subterranean 
hollow; and, passing through the dark unfathomed 
caves of the Vellibitch, reappears, on the other side, 
near St. George, to flow in tranquillity into the 
Adriatic; a peculiarity in many of the rivers on this 
coast, which the Slaavic bards compare to tlhe en- 
trance to the ocean of eternity, through the valley of 
the shadow of death. Most of the plain is in pasture, 
with very little corn or other crops; but close to the 
town is a large forest of oaks, the open glades of 
which are the favourite promenade of the officers and 
their families. 

“On the next Sunday I had an opportunity of 
seeing the men of Gospich in their uniforms at 
church, They are a race having the thews and 





sinews of giauts, and the physical courage of heroes ; 
one of the last deaths in the regiment was that of a 
veteran seven feet high, and eighty-six years of age. 
They are not only brave, but most affectionate in all 
their immediate domestic relations. When they are 
ordered on service, either abroad, or to some other 
part of the monarchy, it is impossible to form the 
men in regular marching order, as the whole village, 
men, women, and children, go with the company a 
day's journey, and then take leave with loud wails 
and tears. ‘heir return after an absence offers a 
contrast equally joyous and violent. Like the Mor- 
lack, they are excessively headstrong and difficult to 
manage; but there being no landlords, and all the 
land beiug apportioned to the actual cultivators, 
there are no agrarian outrages, as in Dalmatia; 
murders among themselves, however, from revenge, 
are by no means rare occurrences. ‘The majority are 
Catholics, but are excessively superstitious; and 
priestcraft flourishes to an extent that even an en- 
lightened Catholic must disapprove. A circumstance 
occurred in the course of my tour through Croatia, 
which seems strange in the nineteenth century. The 
long drought had created apprehensions of a second 
failure of crops, and the priest of a church had been 
strongly solicited to allow a procession for rain; but 
he refused resolutely, saying that it was a punish- 
ment for sins: at length, seeing the barometer fall, 
he forthwith ordered the procession; and lo, a 
miracle! although not a cloud was visible at the pro- 
cession, the sky was overcast on the same day, and 
down came the rain in torrents; hence processious 
are as highly esteemed as ever.” 

Our countryman met the now more famous Ban 
Jellachich, and says of bim— 

“Nothing could exceed the kind ingenuity with 
which the Colonel and his amiable lady sought to 
render varied and agreeable the few days I passed at 
Ottocbatz. Baron Jellachich, then regarded as the 
head of the Croatian naticnal party, who has since 
been promoted to the office of Ban, or civil governor, 
of Croatia und Slavonia, (at that time on a visit to 
his brother, the Lieutenant-Colonel of Ottochatz,) 
was also of the party; and, from his talents, expe- 
rience, and information, proved a most valuable 
acquisition to the society. He is of small stature, 
with an eye of fire, denoting high intelligence and 
iron energy; but withal, so frank and modest, as to 
recall Cardinal de Retz’ characteristic of the great 
Marquis of Montrose, who reminded him of the heroes 
of antiquity. 

“ Baron Jellachich was born on the 16th October, 
1801, in the fortress of Peterwordein, and is the son 
of Field-Marshal Lieutenant Jellachich, who took so 
affecting a leave of the Illyrian regiments when this 
part of Croatia was handed over to Napoleon's king- 
dom of Illyria in 1806, after the battle of Austerlitz. 
With tears in his eyes, he said, that ‘le was per 
suaded that the Almighty reserved better days for 
Croatia.” What would he lave said, had he lived to 
see his son the principal agent in the regeneration of 
the Illyrian nation ; one of the most glorious events 
in the annals of the east of Europe? Young Jella- 
chich was educated in the Teresianum of Vienna, 
entered the Austrian army at eighteen years of age, 
and in 1831, when only a Captain, his talents were 
made known to Marshal Radetzky, at the great 
manceuvres at Verona, when a camp was formed of 
60,0090 men there. After being for some time adju- 
tant to Count Lilienberg, Governor of Dalmatia, he 
was, in 1842, made Colonel of the regiment of Glina, 
to the north-west of Ottochatz; but lad soon after- 
wards a very unpleasant adventure, which made much 
noise at the time. 

“The Bosniacs, or, strictly speaking, Turkish 
Croats, in his neighbourhood, had at various times 
crossed into the Austrian territory, and committed 
robbery; but the Aga of the district had given no 
satisfaction. On the next occasion of insult or 
depredation, the Baron kuowing that a complaint to 
Vienna, followed by one to Constantinople, end back 
to Bosnia, would end in smoke, he, on his own re- 
sponsibility, gave the alarm on the frontier, stormed 
the village, burnt the Aga’s house, and, after many 
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killed on both sides, retired. The Baron admitted to 
me that this was rather an undiplomatic proceeding ; 
but maintained that it was the only sort of argument 
those people were capable of appreciating. 
“ Promoted successively to the ranks of major- 
general and field-marshal lieutenant, and having the 
military command-in-chief, as well as the civil office 
of Ban, he has been the pillar of the Illyrian party in 
Hungary during the late troubles.” 
By way of variety, we give an example of news- 
paper reporting and writing, and also of sporting, in 
these parts :— 
“ The German journal of Agram, Agramer Zeitung, 
often contains good information from Bosnia, and I 
found in it amusing traces of local party spirit, such 
as this: ‘ Party vengeance is the cause of our journal 
being so empty this week. Our congregational re- 
porter was, in the night of Sunday, attacked by three 
disguised individuals, who were at length beaten off 
through the arms which the reporter carried; but, 
nevertheless, he received severe injuries in the head, 
which compelled him to keep his bed for several days. 
A convalescence may be looked for in a few days, 
when the journal will return to its groove with re- 
newed energies.’ ” 
At Agram, “the country people wear broad- 
brimmed hats and long boots, the cocked hat (ad 
tres angulos) having gone out of the fashion. The 
dresses are of undyed woollen cloth, of a light grey 
or dark brown colour; the upper tunic kept on, not 
by buttons, but frogs, generally of a crimson colour. 
“ The horses and cattle were for the most part poor, 
as a necessary consequence of bad rotations of crops, 
and want of sufficient hay and clover. Sometimes 
horses are left to shift for themselves all winter out 
of doors, and they pick up a wonderful knack of scent- 
ing out herbage even when snow is on the ground. 
But the swine, poultry, and game, are excellent, 
being less dependent on the ingenuity of man than 
on the bounty of God. One might almost include 
swine under the head of game, for they live in the 
woods: and swine-poaching lower down the Save is 
an irregular trade, practised by men who would be 
ashamed of civic theft. The poacher has Indian 
corn-grains on his hat-brims, and passes by a herd 
of swine shaking his head. A sow may in this way 
be seduced from a herd, until it is at a secure distant 
and convenient place deep in the woods, when a blow 
with an axe renders unnecessary all further shaking 
of the peasant’s head, and procures him not only 
present food, but subsequent lodgings in the county 
jail. 
* The principal inn or hotel of Agram, the Kaiser 
von Oesterreich, is in the lower town, in a new street 
at the entrance from the Vienna road. It is one of 
the best inns in Hungary, though inferior to the good 
hotels in Pesth; nevertheless, good taste might have 
spared a printed decalogue suspended from the wall 
of the dining-room, which ran somewhat thus: 
* 1, Thou shalt have no other landlord but the land- 
lord of this hotel, &c. &c. &c. 

£10. Thou shalt not covet his household, nor whis- 
per nonsense in the ears of the chambermaid, 
&e.’ » 

We imagine, if Mr. Dent went thither with his 
chronometers, he would stand a chance of being dei- 
fied, for our traveller encountered a fluent native 
watchmaker in the diligence, who broke out— 

“¢ London,’ said he, with inconceivable volubility, 
‘is the Rome and Athens of the watchmaker, where 
he can study and learn. Your Swiss watchmaker 
has a good taste. Your Vienna watchmaker works 
cheap; but the English watchmaker is a true artist. 
The Swiss makes only a small part of a watch in the 
factory style, to be afterwards put together; the Eng- 
lishman makes a watch from the beginning to the 
end: the object of the Swiss is, to get the greatest 
quantity through his hands ; the object of the English- 
man is, not quantity but quality: he loves the watch, 
for it is all his own work; he has a tenderness for 
it, because he has the responsibility of its going well 
or ill. Then the buyer and wearer loves and gets 
attached to a well-going watch, as he does to a good 
picture or a faithful servant,—he appreciates it as a 





work of art, he hourly feels its advantage, and thus 
creates an attachment for an English watch which he 
can never feel for the most light, elegant, and showy 
Geneva watch: it is just the difference between a 
faithless mistress and a faithful wife. The celebrated 
school of Denmark is an offshoot of the high school 
of London, and the world-renowned Gyorgenson of 
Copenhagen studied in London; he is an honour to 
the profession; and if a watch be given him to repair, 
he insists on taking out all the doubtful works, at no 
matter what expense, or returning it to the owner 
untouched.’ ” 

At Trieste, the author was present at the dinner 
given to Mr. Cobden, and thus describes its finale :— 

Trieste, as I have already stated, is a complete 
mixture of races, the Italian and German predomi- 
nating. The former are the majority, but a large 
proportion of them are so convinced of the absolute 
dependence of the material prosperity of Trieste on 
the German provinces behind them, that their feeling 
of nationality is far from being vehement. An inci- 
dent occurred in this meeting which showed in an 
amusing manner the antipathy these two races enter- 
tained to each other. Mr. De Bruck, now Austrian 
Minister of Commerce, rose and made a speech in 
favour of the free-trade principle, which was in every 
respect apposite and sensible, and delivered with that 
phlegmatic coolness which belongs to the north ; for 
he is, I believe, a Prussian. Then up rose Mr. M. 
Dal Ongero, a young and highiy successful dramatic 
writer, of liberal opinions in politics, and strong na- 
tional Italian feelings; and instead of addressing the 
president, according to our notions, began, ‘Sir 
Ricardo Cobden;’ and then, with all the fire of 
Italian declamation, launched out into free trade, 
progress, &c.; and wound up with the hope that all 
Italy would form a commercial league ; thus implying 
the segregation of the Lombard-Venetian states from 
the rest of the empire. Upon this I saw the Ger- 
mans frowning and looking serious; and before the 
speech was finished, up rose Herr Von Bruck, and 
shouted aloud, ‘ We are Triestines; we are cosmo- 
polites; we know nothing of Italian or German, and 
have nothing to do with Italian or German nation- 
alities.’ On this, the company fell into confusion, 
being divided between the two parties, and the presi- 
dent evidently in the utmost perplexity. Dal Ongero 
then rose to explain, and maintained that the strongest 
feelings of Italian uationality were quite compatible 
with loyalty to the sovereign; but the terror-struck 
president no sooner saw through the dessert, than he 
rose; and the company having broken into groups, 
coffee and cigars were handed round; and the waiters, 
having no further duties to perform, sat down to 
the dinner-table, while the guests promenaded the 
hall.” 

Again, we are told of this place — 

“ The Countess Lipona (Napoli), ex-queen of 
Naples, and widow of the gallant Murat, resided for 
many years at Trieste after the death of her husband, 
and the exile of her still more wonderful brother; 
and her vill and grounds are now the Vauxhall of the 
city, where, every Sunday evening, for a small ad- 
mission, a large band plays the airs of the last operas, 
the citizens sip their ices in view of the sea, seen 
over the tops of the shrubbery of the lower grounds, 
and then, when night draws her sable veil over the 
scene, off go the rockets and fireworks, the mimic 
Etnas rise, and the falling stars shine in their brief 
brightness. Madame Murat had paid the tribute of 
nature some years ago; but her niece, the Princess 
Baccocchi, a daughter of Elise Bonaparte, still re- 
sides in the environs of Trieste, and I had the plea- 
sure of meeting her at the house of one of her friends. 
She is remarkable for a striking resemblance to her 
wonderful uncle; and, besides speaking English per- 
fectly, devotes her whole time to science and litera- 
ture. Being my neighbour at table, we talked of 
railroads, and indulged in some curious speculations 
on the effect of such a discovery twenty years earlier. 
How often have I asked myself, in imagination, what 
would have been the effect of the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway in 1810, instead of 
1830? The Russian expedition appears to have 








been as much the result of downright impatience as 
of ambition; a morbid craving after that rigid ten- 
sion of the fibres of the brain and the body, which 
makes the command of an army the greatest of human 
labours. To have united all France, Italy, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine in the bonds of one reti- 
culation to Paris, then the capital of the continent, 
might have fascinated a genius so ardent and prac- 
tical, that we should probably have had no Russian 
expedition.” 

We have now left ourselves room for only two or 
three very brief notices; but the work can amply 
recommend itself without our further aid :— 

“ We used occasionally to spend the evening at the 
house of a Bohemian officer of the garrison, also of 
great erudition, who had married a highly informed 
Milanese lady. But his enthusiastic Slaavism enter- 
tained me; for instance, he made out that Slaavic 
was the original language in which God spoke to the 
world. In vain I urged that it must have been 
Arabic, the language of Abraham, as ddam must 
mean ‘man. He maintained that it was Odam, ‘oh, 
come,’ &c.” 

At the theatre in Gospich, “ the pieces were either 
the airs of the last operas of Verdi, or the last waltzes 
of Strauss; and I was agreeably surprised to have a 
smack of our own country, in an air from Balfe’s 
Falstaff. Just before leaving Vienna to commence 
my tour, I had been an auditor of the applause with 
which Mr. Balfe and his operas had been received on 
the scene of the greatest triumphs of the greatest 
masters, and was amused by a bull, which almost be- 
trayed a Milesian descent, In the stall behind me 
sat a gentleman, who, before the overture of 
Zigeunerinn, (Bohemian Girl,) said to his neighbour: 
‘ This is the only Englishman whose music is good ; 
and this Englishman is not an Englishman, but an 
Irishman.’” 

Maraschino.— “The principal manufactory in 
Zara is that of maraschino—the liqueur made from 
the marasca, or black cherry, which is grown mostly 
in the neighbourhood of Almissa, between Spalato 
and Macarsca. Bordeaux is not more famous for its 
wines than Zara for its liqueurs, and in the manu- 
facture of them they surpass all other places. 1 
visited these distilleries one day, and found them to 
have nearly all the same appearance: a low ground: 
floor, opening on a little back garden; large coppers 
of the liqueur closely covered, so as to exclude air; 
the shelves filled with various coloured rosolj; the 
Portogallo, or orange, clear as amber ; and the deli- 
cious Garofalo, or clove, the prince of liqueurs. 
Spanish wax was boiling in a pot over a brazier, and 
the corked bottles, being reversed, are dipped in it, 
and sealed with the name of the firm. The fruit is 
picked and skinned in June and July. Drioli and 
some of the houses pretend to have secrets for 
mixing the proportions, which are transmitted to the 
women of the family from generation to generation; 
but, in truth, it is like the secret of the protean Jean 
Maria Farina, of Cologne, the true secret being the 
possession of adequate capital and a current sale. 
The best maraschino is that of Drioli, Luxardo, and 
Kreglianovich. The maraschino of the first of these 
is reckoned by the native Dalmatians as the best of 
all, but it is dear. Luxardo makes good maraschino, 
and has a large sale; the maraschino of Kregliano- 
vich is very good in quality, and moderate in price, 
but not strong enough for the English and Russian 
taste; for while the Sicilians prefer weak and sweet 
maraschino, a more powerful liqueur is requisite for 
the English, Dutch, and Russian. There are, alto- 
gether, about a dozen distilleries in the town; and 
several of the proprietors have made handsome for- 
tunes.” 

Thank you, Mr. Paton! Sir, your health! 








ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Layard’s Nineveh, and its Remains. 
[Fourth Notice—conclusion.] 
On returning to the theatre of his researches, Mr. 
Layard continued, with unwearied perseverance, t0 
overcome every obstacle and be rewarded with com- 
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mensurate success. The British Museum had now 
obtained a grant of a small sum of money (poor, in- 
deed, when looking at the objects in view) to help 
him on; but with his able tact and ceaseless assi- 
duity he made it go a great way in excavating and 
discovery. By the first of November the digging and 
exploring were reorganised, and the bas-reliefs now 
in the British Museum were brought to light. Sieges, 
battles, the disposal of captives, and many other cir- 
cumstances, are here represented. Inachamber now 
opened, “a large quantity of iron was found amongst 
the rubbish ; and (he says) I soon recognised in it, 
the scales of the armour represented on the sculp- 
tures. Each scale was separate, and was of iron, from 
two to three inches in length, rounded at one end, 
and squared at the other, with a raised or embossed 
line in the centre. 

“The iron was covered with rust, and in so decom- 
posed a state, that I had much difficulty in cleansing 
itfrom the soil. Two or three baskets were filled 
with these relics. 

“As the earth was removed, other portions of 
armour were found; some of copper, others of iron, 
and others of iron inlaid with copper. At length, a 
perfect helmet, resembling in shape, and in the orna- 
ments, the pointed helmet represented -in the bas- 
reliefs, was discovered. When the rubbish was 
cleared away it was perfect, but immediately fell to 
pieces. I carefully collected and preserved the frag- 
ments, which have been sent to England. ‘The lines 
which are seen round the lower part of the pointed 
helmets in the sculptures, are thin strips of copper, 
inlaid in the iron, 

“Several helmets of other shapes, some with the 
arched crest, were also uncovered; but they fell to 
pieces as soon as exposed; and I was only able, with 
the greatest care, to gather up a few of the fragments 
which still held together, for the iron was in so com- 
plete a state of decomposition that it crumbled away 
on being touched. 

“Portions of armour in copper, and embossed, 
os also found, with small holes for nails round the 
edges.” 

Vases were next found, and that precious relic, the 
inscribed obelisk. ‘Then winged lions, monstrous 
shapes, combining the forms of human beings, and 
birds, and fishes, or dragons, sarcophagi, sphynxes, 
&e. Of the latter, Mr. Layerd says— 

“They differed in many respects from those forming 
the entrances of the north-west palace. They had 
but four legs; they were carved out of a coarse lime- 
stone, and not out of alabaster; and behind the body 
of the lion, and in front behind the horned cap, and 
above the wings, were sculptured several figures, 
which were unfortunately greatly injured, and could 
with difficulty be traced. Behind the lion was a 
carved monster, uniting the head of an eagle or 
vulture, with the body and arms of a man, and the 
tail of a fish or dragon. Beneath were two figures, 
one of which—a priest carrying a pole tipped by the 
oft-recurring fir-cone—could alone be distinguished. 
In front were two human figures, one with the head 
of 4 lion raising a stick in one hand, as if in the act 
of striking. Between the two lions, forming this 
entrance, were a pair of crumbling sphinxes. They 
differed from all Assyrian sculptures hitherto dis- 
sovered; nor could I form any conjecture as to their 
original use. They were not in relief, but entire. 
The head was beardless ; but whether male or female, 
I cannot positively determine: the horned cap was 
square, and highly ornamented at the top, resembling 
the head-dress of the winged bulls at Khorsabad. The 
body was that of alion. A pair of gracefully formed 
wings appeared to support a kind of platform, or the 
base of a column; but no trace of a column could be 
found. These sphinxes may have been altars for 
sacrifice, or places to receive offerings to the gods, or 
tribute to the king. There was no inscription upon 
them, by which they could be connected with any 
other building. 

“The whole entrance was buried in charcoal, and 
the fire which destroyed the building, appears to have 
Taged in this part with extraordinary fury. The 
sphinxes were almost reduced to lime; one had been 





nearly destroyed; but the other, although broken 
into a thousand pieces, was still standing when un- 
covered. I endeavoured to secure it with rods of 
iron, and wooden planks; but the alabaster was too 
much decomposed to resist exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. I had scarcely time to make a careful draw- 
ing, before the whole fell to pieces: the fragments 
were too small to admit of their being collected, with 
a view to future restoration. The sphinxes, when 
entire, were about five feet in height and in length.” 

We cannot particularize and describe the multitude 
of relics gradually rescued from their graves of several 
thousand years. There were the ivory ornaments, 
cartouches with hieroglyphics, pottery, painted cham- 
bers, sculptures, clay figures, tombs, (some at Kalah 
Sherghat,) from which we can readily acquire an 
insight into the records, succession of rulers and 
dynasties, arts, costume, implements, and modes of 
war, domestic customs, and all that belongs to the 
government, condition, and character of a people. 
Mr. Layard’s disquisition on these matters is most 
honourable to his discernment and abilities. But, as 
we observed in the introduction to this review, 
(Literary Gazette, p.5,) “this excellent stock book 
is but the beginning of a New History of the Old 
World ;” and we anticipate, with its author, great 
additions to our supplies of materials on which (ruins) 
to build a far more mature and ample knowledge. 

‘In a mound, so vast as that of Kouyunjik, it is 
probable that many remains of the highest interest 
still exist. As it has been seen, the accumulation of 
rubbish is so great, that a mere superficial examina- 
tion would not suffice to prove the absence of sub- 
terranean buildings. Hitherto only two corners of 
the mound have been partially explored ; and in both 
have ruins, with sculptures and inscriptions, been 
discovered. They have been exposed to the same 
great conflagration which apparently destroyed all the 
edifices built upon the platform. It is possible, how- 
ever, that other parts of these palaces may be found, 
which, if they have not escaped altogether the general 
destruction, may at least be sufficiently well pre- 
served to admit of the removal of many important 
relics. Such was the case at Khorsabad in ruins of 
much Jess extent. 

“ Although there may possibly be remains of more 
than one epoch in Konyunjik, I much doubt whether 
there are any edifices earlier than that built by the 
monarch, who is mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
most recent palace of Nimrond, as the son of the 
founder of Khorsabad. His name occurs on all the 
bricks and monuments hitherto discovered (as far as 
I am aware) in Kouyunjik, in the neighbouring 
mound of Nebbi Yunus, and in the smaller mounds 
forming the large quadrangle opposite Mosul. From 
the description given by Mr. Ross of the sculptures 
he has recently found, I recognise in them, as well as 
in the bas-reliefs of the palace above described, the 
style and mode of treatment of Khorsabad and of the 
latter monuments of Nimroud. 

“Further researches at Kouyunjik could scarcely 
fail to be productive of many interesting and import- 
ant results. The inscriptions hitherto found amongst 
the ruins are few in number. The bas-reliefs evi- 
dently relate to great events,—to the conquest of 
distant kingdoms, and the subjugation of powerful 
nations, The identity of the name of the king, who 
caused them to be executed, with that found on the 
well-known tablets near Beyrout, at the mouth of the 
Dog river, or the Nahr-el-Kelb, proves that the 
Assyrian Empire, at the time of the building of the 
Kouyunjik palaces, extended to the borders of the 
Mediterranean; and this, as well as several other 
circumstances, go far to show that the bas-reliefs in 
which the sea is represented, celebrate the conquest 
of Tyre or Sidon.” 

Mr. Ross’s proceedings alluded to in the preceding 
extract are described in the following note, in which 
it is curious to remark the name of an American 
river given to a range of Assyrian hills—ihe Mis- 
souri. 

We hope that sufficient funds will be furnished, 
and arrangements made with the superior authorities 
of the Porte, to carry on the excavations on a scale 





commensurate with the extraordinary value of the 
results to be expected. For “none of the ruins in 
Babylonia have yet been properly examined, and there 
is little doubt that excavations in them would lead to 
very interesting results. The great obelisk ascribed 
to Semiramis, by Diodorus Siculus, may have been 
the pillar or column of Acicarus, seen and interpreted 
by Democritus in his travels in the commencement 
of the fourth century B.c., (Laertius, in Vita Demo- 
criti, p. 650, ed, Casaubon, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Stromata, lib. i. cxv. 5.69.) It was, there 
can be little doubt, a Babylonian monument; and it 
probably still exists somewhere in the ruins. Major 
Rawlinson, in a recent letter, informs me _ that, 
according to the Arabs, an obelisk has been seen at 
Niffer, and such reports have generally some founda- 
tion, as I have shown with regard to the sitting 
figure of Kalah Sherghat, (see Chap. XII.) It may 
have been exposed to view for a short period, and 
have again been covered up by rubbish. Major Raw- 
linson is of opinion that all the most ancient remains 
of Chaldeea (previous to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar) 
must be looked for in the ruins to the south of Hillah, 
in southern Babylonia; those to the north being 
chiefly referable to that king. 1 have visited most of 
the remains in the province; but too hastily, and at 
times of too great danger to admit of a careful and 
prolonged examination. With proper means and 
support, researches might, however, be carried on. 

“Since writing the above, I have learned from 
Major Rawlinson that he has succeeded in decipher- 
ing the inscription on the obelisk described in the 
preceding pages. It contains, according to him, the 
annals of the reign of the son of Ninus. He has 
obtained, moreover, fifteen royal names. 

“JT may,” observes Mr. Layard in a subsequent 
passage, “perhaps be allowed to suggest that the 
monuments already discovered, and hereafter to be 
discovered in Assyria, may throw new light upon 
many subjects connected with Egypt, and may per- 
haps tend to shake many received opinions. 

“Tn conclusion,” he winds up, “ it may appear from 
the preceding remarks,— 

“Ist. That there are buildings in Assyria which so 
far differ in their sculptures, in their mythological and 
sacred symbols, and in the character and language of 
their inscriptions, as to lead to the inference that 
there were at least two distinct periods of Assyrian 
history. We may, moreover, conclude, that either 
the people inhabiting the country at those distinct 
periods were of different races, or of different branches 
of the same race; or that by intermixture with 
foreigners, perhaps Egyptians, great changes had 
taken place in their language, religion, and customs, 
between the building of the first palace of Nimroud, 
and that of the edifices at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik. 

“2nd. That the names of the kings on the monu- 
ments, show a lapse even of some centuries, between 
the foundation of the most ancient and most recent 
of these edifices. 

“3rd. That from the symbols introduced into the 
sculptures of the second Assyrian period, and from 
the Egyptian character of the smal] objects found in 
the earth, above the ruins of the buildings of the 
oldest period, there was a close connection with 
Egypt, either by conquest or friendly intercourse, 
between the time of the erection of the earliest and 
latest palaces; and that the monuments of Egypt, 
the names of kings in certain Egyptian dynasties, the 
ivories from Nimroud, the introduction of several 
Assyrian divinities into the Egyptian pantheon, and 
other evidence, point to the fourteenth century as 
the probable time of the commencement, and the 
ninth as the period of the termination, of that inter- 
course. 

“4th. That the earlier palaces of Nimroud were 
already in ruins, and buried before the foundation of 
the later; and that it is probable they may have been 
thus destroyed about the time of the fourteenth Egyp- 
tian dynasty. 

“5th. That the existence of two distinct dynasties 
in Assyria, and the foundation, about two thousand 
years before Christ, of an Assyrian monarchy, may 
be inferred from the testimony of the most ancient 
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authors; and is in accordance with the evidence of 
Scripture, and of Egyptian monuments. 

“The ruins hitherto examined have shown, that 
there are remains of buildings of various epochis, on 
the banks of the Tigris, near its junction with the 
Zab; and that many years, or even centuries, must 
have elapsed between the construction of the earliest 
and the tetest. That the ruins at Nimroud were 
within the precincts of Nineveh, if they do not alone 
mark its site, appears to be proved by Strabo, and by 
Ptolemy’s statement that the city was on the Lycus, 
corroborated by the tradition preserved by the earliest 
Arab geographers. Yakut, and others, mention the 
ruins of Athur, near Selamiyah, which gave the name 
of Assyria to the province; and Ibn Said expressly 
states, that they were those of the city of the Assyrian 
kings who destroyed Jerusalem. They are still 
called, as it has been shown, both Athur and Nim- 
roud. The evidence afforded by the examination of 
all the known ruins of Assyria, further identifies 
Nimroud with Nineveh. It would appear from exist- 
ing monuments, that the city was originally founded 
on the site now occupied by these mounds. From 
its immediate vicinity to the place of junction of two 
large rivers, the Tigris and the Zab, no better position 
could have been chosen. It is probable that the 
great edifice, in the north-west corner of the principal 
mound, was the temple or palace, or the two com- 
bined ; the smaller houses were scattered around it, 
over the face of the country. To the palace was 
attached a park, or paradise as it was called, in which 
was preserved game of various kinds for the diversion 
of the king. ‘This enclosure, formed by walls and 
towers, may perhaps still be traced in the line of low 
mounds branching out from the principal ruin. 
Future monarchs added to the first building, and the 
centre palace arose by its side. As the population 
increased with the duration and prosperity of the 
empire, and by the forced immigration of conquered 
nations, the dimensions of the city increased also. 
A king founding a new dynasty, or anxious to per- 
petuate his fame by the erection of a new building, 
may have chosen a distant site. The city, gradually 
spreading, may at length have embraced such addi- 
tional palaces. This appears to have been the case 
with Nineveh. Nimroud represents the original site 
of the city. To the first palace the son of its founder 
added a second, of which we have the ruins in the 
centre of the mound. He also built the edifice now 
covered by the great mound of Baasheikha, as the 
inscriptions on the bricks from that place prove. He 
-ounded, at the same time, a new city at Kalah 
Sherghat. A subsequent monarch again added to 
the palaces at Nimroud, and recorded the event on the 
pavement slabs, in the upper chambers of the western 
face of the mound. At a much later period, when the 
older palaces were already in ruins, edifices were 
erected on the sites now marked by the mounds of 
Khorsabad and Karamles. The son of their founder 
built the great palace at Kouyunjik, which must have 
exceeded those of his predecessors in extent and mag- 
nificence. His son was engaged in raising one more 
edifice at Nimroud; the previous palaces, as it has 
been shown, having been long before deserted or 
destroyed, when some great event, perhaps the fall of 
the empire and destruction of the capital, prevented 
its completion. 

“The city had now attained the dimensions as- 
signed to it by the book of Jonah, and by Diodorus 
Siculus. If we take the four great mounds of Nim- 
roud, Kouyunjik, Khorsabad, and Karamles, as the 
corners of a square, it will be found that its four sides 
correspond pretty accurately with the 480 stadia or 
60 miles of the geographer, which make the three 
days’ journey of the prophet. Within this space 
there are many large mounds, including the principal 
ruins in Assyria, such as Karakush, Baasheikha, 
Baazani, Husseini, Tel- Yara, &c. &c.; and the face 
of the country is strewed with the remains of pottery, 
bricks, and other fragments, 

“The space between the great public edifices was 
probably occupied by private houses, standing in the 
midst of gardens, and built at distances from one 
another; or forming streets which enclosed gardens 





of considerable extent, and even arable land. The 
absence of the remains of such buildings may easily 
be accounted for. They were constructed almost 
entirely of sun-dried bricks, and, like the houses now 
built in the country, soon disappeared altogether 
when once abandoned, and allowed to fall into decay. 
The largest palaces would probably have remained 
undiscovered, had there not been the slabs of ala- 
baster to show the walls. ‘There is, however, suffi- 
cient to indicate, that buildings were once spread over 
the space above described; for, besides the vast 
number of small mounds everywhere visible, scarcely 
a husbandman drives his plough over the soul, with- 
out exposing the vestiges of former habitations. 
Each quarter of the city may have had its distinct 
name; hence the palace of Evorita, where Seracus 
destroyed himself, and the Mespila and Larissa of 
Xenophon, applied respectively to the ruins at Kouy- 
unjik and Nimroud. 

Existing ruins thus show, that Nineveh acquired 
its greatest extent in the time of the kings of the 
second dynasty—that is to say, of the kings mentioned 
in Scripture. It was then that Jonah visited it, and 
that reports of its size and magnificence were carried 
to the west, and gave rise to the traditions from 
which the Greek authors mainly derived the informa- 
tion handed down to us.” 

And here we take our leave of one of the most 
interesting works of our day—a wonderful contribu- 
tion to the history of a nation and glorious capital, 
which had been lost and forgotten before the records 
of what we have hitherto been used to consider the 
most ancient histories of the world began. Here, 
shadowing forms and traditions, almost imperceptible 
in the dark night of remotest antiquity, are assuming 
substantiality and reality: the human mind is over- 
come with astonishment and awe as the phantoms 
reappear, but clothed in absolute existence and an 
earthly mould. 








Visions of the Times of Old; or, the Antiquarian 
Enthusiast. By R. Bigsby, Esq., LL.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. London: Wright. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 

Vision and enthusiasm ill accord with the laborious 
research and facts which are the means and objects 
of antiquarian pursuit; and we would refer readers 
to the introductory remarks on Mr. Wilson’s Me- 
morials of Edinburgh, with which our last Gazette 
commenced, for our opinions on this subject. Let 
us, however, be understood not to disparage enthu- 
siasm in the right spirit and direction. Where 
archeological discoveries and illustrations are to be 
wrought out, and the truths of antiquity elicited from 
the shades of darkness, none but enthusiasts can 
succeed, but it must be enthusiasm in the sober sense 
of ‘devoted and patient labour, and not in the inven- 
tiveness of romance, the utterly inconsistent and 
irreconcileable union attempted in these volumes by 
Dr. Bigsby. Indeed, we can only view them as the 
results of a passion ridden, as Sterne says, “ hobby- 
horsically,” and at the top of its speed—a species of 
mania for the antique, which has poured itself out in 
recalling the long past to be dressed in moderna 
habiliments, with modern sentiments, and modern 
ideas of most incongruous adaptation. We do not 
know that the Danes in the eighth century played at 
skittles; but our author makes one of their king- 
leaders, on destroying the Mercian monarchy, swear 
by some strange Pagan oath, that he wiil topple 
down the sovereign power, and annibilate the litera- 
ture, (Tip the Nine !) as if they were Skittlepins. 

All kinds of battles, sacks of nunneries, ravages, 
massacres, old rites and customs, are collected to- 
gether in admired disorder, and confused in fresh 
colouring such as we have had in the wildest romantic 
fictions. There are also scenes and dialogues of 
comic humour ; and facetie in abundance. Here is 
a sample :— 

“¢ By Ochus Bochus,’ at length squeaked Bumbur, 
addressing with a quaint grimace his old friend and 
gossip, the dwarf with the gigantic skull cup, whom 
he complimented with the name of ‘ Old Fustilugs ;’ 
«by Ochus Bochus, there'll be more ‘ pickle herrings’ 





than one, now. He, he, he! One looks like a 
squiz'd cat, and t’other like a mard in a lantern !’ 

“ ¢ Hey for the ‘ Spread Eagle!’ shouted a host of 
voices in mingling tones of thunder. 

“¢Eh-haw! Oh-e-oh! squeaked the Jester, his 
shrill notes resembling those of the octave flute heard 
above the roll of the bass drum. 

“© Well screamed, ‘Hawk-mouth, well snuffled, 
‘ Tallow-snout’ —look to ’t, ‘Gubbertush ’— limp 
forth,‘ Rawbone.’ Yoho, yo ho, for the‘ Spread Eagle!” 

“¢Whoop! Hallo! Hillio-oh! Yo ho, for the 
‘ Blood-Owl!’’ 

“Such were the confused cries that shook the 
despairing ear of the unlucky dvo. <A wild, dis- 
cordant laugh, and a terrific thundering of shields, 
followed this jocose allusion to the cruel and inhuman 
torture inflicted by the barbarous invaders on their 
captives—namely, in cutting the form of an eagle on 
the back, applying a solution of salt to the mangled 
flesh, separating the sides from the back-bone, and 
drawing out the lungs through the aperture. The 
Jester sprang upwards, twisting his arms and legs 
into a momentary assimilation of the form of a spread 
eagle; a further intimation on the same subject 
which was well understood by the Antiquary and his 
associate. 

“We can no longer postpone the appalling issue 
of the adventure. The shrill cry of ‘O Seigneur 
Dieu! from the Chevalier Danskidlldr, drew Sir 
Ernest’s shuddering gaze towards his unhappy col- 
league; and the last faint glance of his failing vision 
was accosted by the grisly spectacle of the Philoso- 
pher’s head spinning from his shoulders; while, from 
the stiffly-falling trunk a hideous jet of frothing gore 
deluged the executioner. 
tuous despair shot, with the speed of lightning, from 
the heart to the brain of the Antiquary—a species of 
bewildered stupefaction closed over the powers of his 
mind; his limbs became convulsed, and he sank, half 
unconsciously, at the feet of the dreadful Askew. 
His shrinking ear yet retained, with terrible distinct- 
ness, the cry of horror that had burst from the lips of 
the agonizing Danskidlldr, in the expectation of his 
awful fate—it rose above the stormy shouts and the 
din of the javelins on the brazen rims and bosses of 
the targets, that now bespoke the savage delight with 
which the decapitation of his unfortunate friend was 
regarded by that barbaresque assemblage. Striving, 
but vainly, to ejaculate a few syllables of prayer, he 
closed his fear-stricken eyes on the dismal scene of 
murder. At the next fatal instant, (alas! for the 
task of future historians to depict so sad, so tragical 
a catastrophe! ‘Hei mihi! non possum hoc sine 
lacrymis commemorare!’ as Cicero might have pa- 
thetically observed,) the swiftly-descending blow ofa 
gigantic axe clave . not the skull of the 
devoted victim, but the spell of a wild and vivid 
dream, that had borne the agitated senses of the 
deceived patient through the singularly-varied scenes 
of mystery, toil, delight, and terror, which have fur- 
nished such rich and picturesque materials for our 
humble narrative.” 

More it boots not to tell; and we shall only add, 
that in a dedication to Lord Chesterfield, glorifying 
the ancient and illustrious name and family of 
Stanhope, (now appertaining to three peerages,) Dr. 
Bigsby has not fallen short of the elder style used in 
this portion of authorship. The heroes of Scandi- 
navia, Saxon England, and Rome do shine in his 
pages; but we fancy they are eclipsed by the por- 
traiture in this dedication. 


By G. C. Oke. 8vo. 
2nd edition. Butterworth. 

Or such a work as this all that we can say is, that it 
ought to be in the hand of every magistrate in the 
empire. It is the most practical, complete, and well- 
arranged guide we have seen, to the very difficult and 
important business of justices of the peace, as settled 
by the latest acts of parliament; and has every 
imaginable form, and practical advice, which any pos- 
sible case that can come before them may require for 
adjudication. It is truly a book for the bench, and 
all who are connected with it, 
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Who's Who in 1849? Bailey Brothers and Co. 
Tue first of an annual of great merit. To know 
Who's Who, in our own passing day, is almost daily 
an inquiry in some case or other; and here we have 
(after the almanack) the most succinct and complete 
lists of royal personages, the civil services, both 
houses of Parliament; counsellors, judges, nobility, 
church dignitaries, baronets, knights, army, navy, 
directors of the Bank, East India Company, railways, 
insurance companies, bankers, and all information of 
this sort, which is really curious as well as essentially 
useful. Giving the age of many of the parties is not 
the least interesting feature in this clever performance. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ANEROID BAROMETER. — THE “ INDEX,” AND 
THE “ ATHENEUM.” 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sm,—A paragraph in the Atheneum of last week, 
page 71, on the subject of the Aneroid Barometer, 
incorrect in several of the statements it contains, should 
perhaps have been refuted only in the pages of that 
Journal; but as the truth in regard to the Aneroid has 
appeared in the Literary Gazette, and as the para- 
graph in question quotes, and appears to adopt, the 
gross ignorance of the manager of the Western Insti- 
tution, Leicester Square, who violently impugns the 
scientific knowledge of the Gazette, I thought it but 
right to trouble you [with a letter on the subject. 
The false personal statements in the paragraph, 
in regard to my being an agent to the patentee, 
and to my having delivered a lecture at the 
Western Institution, I have written to the Editor 
ofthe Atheneum to contradict, and to him I have 
repeated your assertion, that to a gas is due the 
temperature correction in the Aneroid Barometer, 
as now constructed by M. Vidi. Every account in 
England that I have seen of this instrument, except- 
ing yours, Sir, describes the Aneroid of the patent, 
and when a deviation from the original arrangement 
is given, the Sir Oracles of the patent voteit “ absurd.” 
The Atheneum says: “ Ina description of the ‘ Ane- 
roid, furnished by Mr. Dent, an agent to the paten- 
tee, which appeared in a contemporary journal, it is 
stated,—absurdly enough, that some gas compensates 
for the variations of temperature.” The writer ap- 
pears to have adopted the account and reasoning of 
the Index, saving thought and perpetuating igno- 
rance, another instance of paste and scissors journal- 
izing, which you, Mr. Editor, recently so ably ex- 
posed. The same agent, the Atheneum continues, 
delivered a lecture at the Western Institution, Lei- 
cester Square, in which he made a similar statement. 
This appears to have excited the suspicion of the 
Manager, who in his journal, the Zndex, now states 
as his conviction, that there is no provision whatever 
in the Aneroid Barometer, as sold, for correction of 
temperature.—Instead, of “ suspicion,” any statement 
of the kind seen by the manager should have excited 
the spirit of inquiry; but from any one who would 
admit into a prospectus oflectures, instructive, too, as 
their object is set forth—* the earth a plane, and the 
stars phosphorescences”—much cannot be expected. 
But the Atheneum proceeds: “This supposition is 
supported by the fact, that one party selling the ar- 
ticles, demands nearly double the price for one re- 
quired for scientific purposes, that he does for those 
sold to the public in ordinary.” This proves to my 
mind, Mr. Editor, nothing but the fact of the cupidity 
of the one party, the vendor, and the gullibility 
of the public in ordinary, the result of such teaching 
as that of the Index and of the Atheneum—Arcades 
ambo! For in its own proper wisdom the Atheneum 
concludes, “without M. Vidie’s compound ‘bow-piece,’ 
it should be known, the instrument is valueless.” 
Now the fact is, that with the “ compound bow-piece,” 
it should be known, the instrument is comparatively 
valueless, for the compound bow-piece was for tem- 
perature correction, when the instrument was fur- 
hished with counter-balancing springs within the ex- 
hausted box. This arrangement M. Vidi found very 
imperfect, and soon most happily conceived the intro- 
duetion of @ gas into the previously exhausted box, 





as the counterbalance, discarding the metallic springs 
and the compensating bow-piece of the patent. The 
wiseacre of the Atheneum’s guide and instructor says, 
“if metals are subject to expansion from heat, gases 
or eriform bodies are still more so ; and, therefore, if 
a gas were really introduced into the box, so far from 
its being the means of compensating for the effects 
produced by variable temperature, it would absolutely 
increase the evil.” I admit his premises, but his 
conclusion is most impotent, and the writer could 
have had no knowledge of the effects of the expansion 
of a gaseous body within abox: he should have gone 
to the child's plaything, and seen an elder urchin burst 
the India-rubber ball before the fire—no wonder, then, 
that he has taken no account of atmospheric pressure. 
The expression in his own language should be, if 
metals are subject to expansion from heat, gases or 
eriform bodies are still more so ; and as the greater 
expansion of the gas supports the metal, weakened by 
temperature, to present the same resistance to atmo- 
spheric pressure, therefore the introduction of a gas 
into the box compensates for the effects produced by 
variable temperature. This I confess is a clumsy 
mode of statiug the case, but it conveys the facts, and 
I will not lengthen this communication by improving 
the expression. Permit me to say, in conclusion, that I 
am preparing a brief illustrated history of the baro- 
meter, and if you please will be glad to send you for 
your next number, the woodcuts, &c., to illustrate the 
Aneroid box, as now constructed by M. Vidi—I am, 
&e., E. J. Dent. 
82, Strand, 24th January, 1849. 


COLD HARBOUR. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
January 21st, 1849. 

DEAR S1R,—I observe by your report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, that on two 
of their recent mectings, there has been a discussion 
respecting the origin of the curious name “Cold 
Harbour,” which occurs in various parts of England. 
As 1 think I have given the true origin of it in my 
“ English Etymologies,” p. 380, I beg to submit it to 
your judgment, and that of the learned society in 
question. The following is my account of the 
matter :— 

Cold Harbour. Ti has been suggested in the pro- 
ceedings of the Philological Society, on the authority 
of a passage in Pepys, that this name signified a 
place where coals were deposited. It may be con- 
ceded that such was the meaning in the instance re- 
ferred to, and perhaps in some others: but was it 
the custom to have dépdés of coal (that is, charcoal) 
all over the kingdom in ancient times? Cold Har- 
bour means “ shelter from the cold,” a good name 
enough for a small inn or public house, in a bleak 
and solitary situation. Or, more literally, it meant 
“the Cold Inn.” Not an inviting name, certainly : 
but in old times people were not so particular, when 
journeys were always sure to be full of hardships. 
Nor are inns always to be judged of by their titles, 
since one of the best inns in Savoy is named Mal- 
taverne. But if any one doubts, notwithstanding, 
our interpretation of “the Cold Inn,” we can produce 
good proof that such is the meaning. For, the name 
of Cold Harbour is found in Germany as well as in 
England. The name in German is Kalten Herberg; 
the meaning of which is evidently Cold Harbour. 
Such an inn is encountered by the traveller on the 
road from Basle to Freiburg, &e. &c. Herberg 
(French, Auberge) is the English Harbour: whence 
we say “to harbour a person,” (receive him, give 
him lodging, entertainment, &c.,)—to harbour a cri- 
minal, (shelter him, hide him, &c..)—to harbour a 
thought, (entertain it.) 

I have only to add to the above extract, that there 
is no reason to consider the other explanation, of a 
coal harbour, as incorrect. It is probably the correct 
one in some instances: but the two names ought 
not to be considered as the same, although they may 
have been confused together in vulgar parlance. At 
any rate the German Kalten Herberg must be iden- 
tical with our own.—I remain, &c. 

H, F, Tarsor. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Jan. 19th.—Dr. Whewell, “ On the Idea of Polarity,” 
considered the conception of this idea as important to 
the progress of science. What the comprehension of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, momentum and in- 
ertia, &c., was to science in the last century, the idea 
of polarity is to the present generation, to which it 
has presented, and dees hold forth, rich and new 
harvests. He reviewed the history of the idea, com- 
mencing with Gilbert's two poles of the magnet, 
passing to terrestrial magnetism, and Hansteen’s an- 
nouncement of four poles to explain the phenomena 
of the magnetic needle, and to this view being soon 
superseded by Gauss pronouncing the needle not to 
be directed by poles at all, but by the whole elements 
of the earth, and converging to two points; and this 
was the first great example of polarity—poles the 
original idea, and then the poles vanishing before 
electrical polarity. The same notion came in from 
other quarters—polarization of light, which Malus 
was compelled to employ, supposing light to consist of 
particles; it must have axes, and therefore polarity. 
The hypothesis is clumsy, and, to some extent, inade- 
quate, but it is better than nothing; groups of facts 
cannot be collected unless there be some mode of re- 
presenting the facts. The notion was, opposite pro- 
perties in opposite directions—transmission and non- 
transmission. 

Next, in electricity—attraction and repulsion— 
poles, as in magnetism, and the theory of Epinus was 
the same for both; but the notion of poles in elec- 
tricity is not so definite as in magnetism. But again, 
Dr. Whewell observed, in order to group facts toge- 
ther, it is necessary to conceive machinery. This, in 
short, was the gist of the lecture, and that polarity is 
the machinery of modern science. New researches 
developed polarity under new aspects; and galvanic 
batteries, in connexion with chemical polarity, exhi- 
biting poles and currents, soon afforded evidence that 
poles were accidental, and that the reality was certain 
elements travelling round, some in one direction and 
some in another, and hence the anodes and cathodes 
—anions and cathions of Faraday ; poles, again, dis- 
appearing before particles travelling, and leaving us 
with a notion of polarity. 

Oersted’s discovery of electro-magnetism was next 
discussed, setting forth more prominently current or 
polar polarity, and distinct from axial polarity. 
Electro-magnetism being the conversion of galvanism 
into magnetism, the conversion of magnetism into 
galvanism, after some time, followed—magneto-elec- 
tricity discovered by Faraday. But how is this con- 
version effected? Not from magnetism permanently 
existing, but magnetism beginning or ending—tlhen 
galvanic current. Here, then, we seem to have 
theory rounded up, but was it so? No; transverse 
galvanism is electricity, but what is transverse elec- 
tricity? It must, Dr. Whewell said, be something. 
Research has as yet produced nothing, but in experi- 
ment alone is the solution to be sought. It was 
important to recollect this, he said; and he then held 
forth as instructive warnings such men as Shelley 
and others, following a rash mode of philosophizing, 
conjecturing, guessing, and assuming polarities. The 
next step in advance is the inquiry—Is there any 
connexion between crystallization and galvanism ? 
Faraday again, and Plucker, say there is a connexion 
—a certain transverse position for bodies in relation 
to the magne-crystallic axis. Hence, then, the cycle 
appears complete from chemical polarity to chemical 
polarity; but it will not bear examination, because 
the same term at the beginning and end is used in 
two different senses—the one, chemical polarity, is 
analysis or synthesis; the other, chemical polarity, 
is composition or systasis. And here is the point 
of present difficulty. Will the chemical polarity of 
the crystal, or, in other words, the dissolution of 
the crystalline form, produce the galvanic current ? 
Any hypothesis to show this would be gladly received. 
The cycle was almost complete ; that link, however, 
is wanting, and as yet there is no connecting chain 
through all, 
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In conelusion, Dr. Whewell referred to a diagram, 
in which he had tabulated the several polarities, anti- 
theses, and hypotheses. The theory, he said, that 
explained light best, was that of transverse vibrations, 
but this was not in connexion with other theories of 
polarity. And so he touched upon the value of other 
hypotheses for physical phenomena. There is, how- 
ever, he said, one thing to be considered, and that is, 
that these theories, diverse as they appear at first 
sight, may melt into each other, and be proved to be 
differences of expression, rather than of conception, 
when the real conception is obtained. But if ever 
this knowledge is to be attained, and we should ever 
see physical phenomena in any degree of unity, it will 
only be by holding firmly in our minds the idea of 
polarity. ———_, 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Jan. 17th.—Mr. W. Tooke in the chair. Mr. E. 
Highton read the first part of a paper on Improve- 
ments in Electric Telegraphs, and new plans for 
Printing by Electricity. He considered the subject 
under the following heads, viz.:—I1st. The instru- 
ments; 2nd. The conducting wires; 3rd. The bat- 
teries; and 4th. The action of atmospheric electricity, 
lightning, the aurora borealis, and electrical fogs; 
and he brought forward his several modifications and 
improvements. In regard to the bell, Mr. H.’s plan 
consists in making a spring act by a connecting rod 
on the circumference of a wheel; and attached to this 
wheel is the catch detained by the electro-magnet 
armature. The removal of the armature detent is 
effected by electro-magnetism developed in the metal 
nickel; and Messrs. Highton propose using nickel 
as an electro-magnet in all step by step motions, 
owing to this metal producing little or no residual 
magnetism. Having thus alluded to the bell, the au- 
thor next proceeded to describe the first and most 
simple form of telegraphs, and, as an instance of the 
class, described the needle instrument of Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Cook. In Messrs. Highton’s plan 
a horse-shoe magnet is used instead of a needle, and the 
wire is placed near the poles only; by this arrange- 
ment the resistance offered to the eurrent of electri- 
city, in having to pass the dead part of the magnet, is 
said to be entirely got rid of, the centre of oscillation 
and percussion brought much nearer to the centres of 
gravity and motion, and hence less electric power is re- 
quired, and the oscillation of the needle at the same 
time removed. To the instrument in which a step 
by step motion is employed, the Messrs. Highton 
apply an additional electro-magnet, by means of 
which the step by step movement may at any instant 
be thrown out of gear, and the hand pointer or disc 
go at one bound to zero or starting point. This 
arvangement, he stated, doubles the speed of trans- 
mitting information, and also euables any number of 
words or sentences to be added to the end of the 
alphabet without increasing the time requisite for 
sending a message by letters only, and at the same 
time gives absolute security to the working of this 
class of instruments, and prevents any error in the 
transmission entailing subsequent errors in the mes- 
sage. The third class of telegraphs alluded to, were 
those which instantly expose to view any desired 
letter when a corresponding key is touched. Pre- 
vious plans, it was stated, require twenty-six wires to 
effect this. In Messrs. Highton’s plan three wires 
only are requisite. The letters are shown by the 
single or combined motion of three screens, no 
weights or wheels, orsimilardesciiption of mechanism, 
is employed, but each screen can, by motion to right 
or left, be made to assume any one of three positions, 
and thus, by the combination of three screens, any 
one of twenty-seven different positions can be pro- 
duced. Mr. Highton then proceeded to describe the 
application of this property to printing-telegraphs, 
and showed how, with three wires only, any one of 
twenty-six letters could be printed instantly, at dis- 
tant stations, and that as rapidly as the correspond 
ing keys could be played on. The arrangement of 
the mechanism in these printing-telegraphs is such, 
that no error or inaction of any of the parts of the 
instruments can entail subsequent errors in the mes- 


sage. 





Jan. 24th.—Mr. T. Winkworth inthe chair. The 
secretary read a paper by Professor B. Woodcroft on 
Steam Navigation, showing that steam in its pre- 
sent practical state owes its origin and progress to 
the improvements recently made in the Steam Engine 
in this country. The author gives a history of the 
steam engine and the patents connected therewith ; 
beginning with the patent obtained in 1785, by John 
Bramah, the inventor of the hydraulic press, under 
the following title, ‘‘ His new invented Hydrostatical 
Machine, and a Boiler on a more peculiar principle 
than any yet made known to the public:” and one of 
the inventions described in his specification is a 
‘“‘ mode of propelling vessels by the improved Rotatory 
Engine, therein described and claimed, (which will 
act as a pump,) by means of a paddle-wheel, or what 
may be called a screw-propeller:” and ending with 
the screw on an increasing pitch, recently patented 
by Mr. Woodcroft. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, Jan. 15.—Mr. F. H. Trithen, of University Col- 
lege, Phil. D., was admitted by the Vice-Chancellor to the 
Professorship of Modern Languages on the Foundation of 
Sir Robert Taylor. And the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. A. D. Nowell, Rev. T. W. Nowell, 
Fellow, Brasenose; Rev. J. L. Knowles, Pembroke ; Rev. J. 
M. Rice, Fellow, R. H. Hill, Demy, Magdalen; Rev. H. E. 
Moberly, Fellow, New College; Rev. J. H. Eld, Fellow, St. 
John’s; J. E. Kirkpatrick, Lincoln. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. J. Newcomb, Magdalen Hall; C. 
L. Parkinson, Brasenose; G. Knowling, Pembroke; W. 
C. Moore, St. John’s. 


EGYPT: THE ARABIC LANGUAGE: PENSION TO MR. 
E. W. LANE. 

Epwarp Wit11aM Lane, to whom we are so deeply 
indebted for his works on Egypt, has, we rejoice to 
say, been selected as another instance of Lord John 
Russell's clear-sighted and liberal attention to the 
merits of literary men. Mr. Lane's claims upon the 
country have been justly and graciously recognised by 
a pension of £100 a year; a sum which will go a 
great way at Cairo, where you can rent an excellent 
house at £12 per annum. Mr. Lane is engaged on 
the production of an important desideratum—viz., a 
comprehensive and correct Lexicon of the Arabic 
Language, which every oriental and biblical student, 
scholar, and critic in Europe, knows to be absolutely 
necessary; all that have hitherto been published being 
extremely incorrect, full of errors, and so faulty with 
respect to authority, as to present countless explana- 
tions, as derived from two celebrated Arabic works, 
the Sihadh and Kdmoos, when, in point of fact, not 
one word on the subjects is to be found in either of 
these pretended sources. 

It has long been generally accredited amongst us 
in this quarter of the world, that the Kamoos is the 
most copious fountain head from which such a dic- 
ttonary as we have alluded to might be composed; 
though a yet more comprehensive lexicon of the 
Arabic has been supposed to have existed, entitled 
The Lanie. But Mr. Lane, we understand, has as- 
certained that not more than one-tweutieth part of this 
work was finished ; though, to make amends for this 
blank, he has discovered the existence of two other 
Arabic Lexicons, which are believed to be incompa- 
rably more copious and accurate than any other that 
has ever been compiled. They are called The Lisdn 
el Arab, and The Taj el Arovs. Less than one-sixth 
part of the latter, which is not quite so copious as the 
former, but superior in some respects, comprises the 
entire contents of the Kdmoos. A copy of each of these 
two enormous works, each made under the superin- 
tendence of their authors, our fortunate countryman 
has found in the libraries of two mosques in Cairo. 
They are the only copies known to exist that are cor- 
rectly executed; and they are rapidly perishing in 
consequence of the corrosive nature of the ink with 
which they are written. A small portion of each is lost, 
but the wanting parts of the latter Mr. Lane has been 
enabled to supply from a fragment in the anthor’s own 
manuscript, which has luckily been preserved, and is 
now in his (Mr, L.’s) possession. We heartily con- 





gratulate the learned in every country, on the diseo. 
very of these philological treasures; which we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing to be the greatest of 
their kind that are to be found in the whole wide 
circle of the East, to illustrate its literature, and ex. 
plain a multitude of doubtful and mistaken passages 
in all that purports to afford intelligence on the his. 
tory and knowledge of Arab and Oriental races, 

A letter from Cairo informs us, that to save the 
contents of these precious records from perishing, 
Mr. Lane is causing a most careful copy of the latter 
to be made, with all needful additions from the former, 
This copy has been sought by the Prussian govern. 
ment, but our patriot-friend is only anxious that he 
should be able to deposit it in the Library of the 
British Museum. For six years (we understand) the 
transcription has been diligently carried on, and in five 
more, he contemplates that the labour will be completed, 
At the same time he has been arduously employed in 
composing, chiefly from these MSS., the New Arabic 
and English Lexicon mentioned at the commencement 
of these remarks, and our cursory statements re. 
specting matters of so much literary interest, and yet 
so little, if at all, known to the world. Of this per. 
formance, we are assured, he has already prepared for 
the press as much as is equal to about nine-tenths of 
the Lexicon of Golius, which, with only one excep- 
tion, is the largest Arabic dictionary hitherto pub- 
lished in Europe. Very great difficulty occurs in ar- 
ranging the matter, according to the order and method 
most approved by European orientalists, but whichdoes 
not exactly follow those of the Arabic originals; but 
all this, we doubt not, Mr. Lane, with his experience, 
learning, and diligence, will surmount in a way to 
render his labours, when they do appear, worthy of 
admiration among all nations. 

Itis in aid of this important undertaking that Lord 
John Russell has so honourably stepped forward, in 
these economic times, to cheer on Mr. Lane in the 
prosecution of his toilsome task; and we would ill 
discharge our office of faithful chroniclers of what 
was most gracious in literature, (in the midst of the 
disappointments and sufferings of its worshippers,) if 
we did not take the opportunity of adding, that to the 
munificence of the Duke of Northumberland, (bimself 
so distinguished in Egyptian research and lore,) Mr. 
Lane has been for several years, and is still, bound in 
gratitude for the fund his Grace has supplied, to sup- 
port his staff of natives, without whom efforts to pene- 
trate the secrets on the shores of Nilus would be 
altogether fruitless. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Jan, 24th.—Council Meeting.—Fight new associates 
were elected. Mr. Charles Moore Jessop, of York, 
communicated an account of the late discoveries of 
Roman tesselated pavements and other remains t 
Aldborough, in Yorkshire, (the Zsurium Brigan- 
tium,) on the property of Andrew Lawson, Esq. M_P,, 
who, with good taste and feeling, has caused these 
valuable works of ancient art to be carefully preserved, 
an example which we hope to see followed. The 
paper was illustrated by Mr. H. E. Smith’s coloured 
engraving of the pavement found in September, 
which, with others, he is about to publish. Mr. Ed 
wards exhibited some Roman remains found in mak- 
ing the Chester railway; and Mr. Frye a coin of 
Beornwulf, from the neighbourhood of the Bartlow 
Hills. Communications, chiefly of a literary nature, 
were received from Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Solly, Mr. 
Cuming, and Mr. Keat. 

The death of Monsieur Letronne, foreign member, 
one of the most distinguished French antiquaries, 
was announced. 


ARCHEOLOGY IN NORFOLK. 
Ar the last annual meeting of the Norfolk Society, 
where the Bishop presided, he congratulated the 
members on the present being the best exhibition 
since their establishment, but regretted the partial 
failure of the Museum, which he deemed an impor 
tant feature for the town of Norwich. He called om 
the county and country gentlemen to afford it more 
support; and contrasted it with the more prosperous 
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institution of the same description at Ipswich. At 
Norwich, 15,000 individuals of the humbler classes 
had visited the Norwich Museum within the year; 
whilst at Ipswich 53,000 had gone through. He 
hoped the example of the Town Council, in voting 
50/., would be followed in the town itself and neigh- 
bourhood. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Academy, 8 p.m., (Mr. Cockerell’s fifth Lecture on Archi- 
tetare.)—Zoological, 3 p.m. 

Friday — Royal Institution, 8$ p.m., Professor Brande, 
“Qn the Theory and Practice of the Production of Light.” 
—Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINS ARTS. 
THE BRITISH ARTISTS. 

{On Monday week, a lecture on the Philosophy of Colours 
was given at the Suffolk Street Gallery, which was of a 
nature to be so essentially serviceable to artists, that we 
regret it is out of our power to give more than an idea of it.] 
Mr. Fretp (who is high authority on this subject) 
commenced with a curious philosophical disquisition 
upon Darkness and Light as original elements in 
mundane creation. He then proceeded to combat the 
doctrine that colours were mixtures of Light and 
Darkness, or that light was constituted of colours; 
for no combination of colours could produce light, 
nor would any mechanical mixture of light and dark- 
ness afford colours, but neutral shades only. Other 
theories resting on electricity, and on transparency 
and opacity as principles, were also touched upon, 
and the lecturer observed that the question after all 
was an open one of more curiosity than importance. 

“In the artist’s view, light and shade are to be 
regarded as the elements of colours, and white and 
black are the extreme elementary colours by which 
light and shade are represented, and compounded in 
infinite intermediate degrees of neutral grey :—e. g. 








‘On the proper use of the neutrals,” he continued, 
° depends the chiaroscuro of painting in connexion 
with the philosophy of colours; and this connexien 
of light, shade, and colours, ought never to be lost 
sight of in practice, it being the foundation of the 
whole science of colouring, called, after the Greeks, 
chromatics.” 

We must repeat our regret at being unable to 
exhibit the details and proofs on which Mr. Field 
proved his statements and arguments; but printers’ 
types cannot represent them. ‘The experiments de- 
scribed, and the drawings to explain them more 
clearly, entered fully into the relations of the primary 
and Secondary colours, and the effects produced by 
thus intermingling or juxtaposition in painting. We 
can only report his conclusion :— 

“Tn thus detailing things known to the accom- 
plished artist, we do not overlook that this is a school 
of painting, and that what is delivered therein should 
lay a solid foundation for study, practice, and true 
criticism in the art. 

“Further, therefore ; that which we have illustrated 
by objective experiments, individuals may confirm to 
themselves by others of a subjective and remarkable 
nature—thus : On viewing the light, or light objects, 
through a blue glass it will be blue, and if viewed 
through a yellow glass it will be yellow; but if with 
one eye we look through the blue glass, and with the 
other eye through the yellow at the same time, the 
light will not appear of either colour, but of a green 
composed of the two. 

“The same occurs on casting in like manner into 


the eyes the prismic colours of the solar spectrum. 





“ Again, on viewing the light through an orange 
glass with one eye, and through a blue glass with the 
other, the light will be seen alternately of either 
colour, but on looking through both glasses simul- 
taneously it will appear colourless or neutral. As 
these appearances belong like ocular spectra to 
the sensorium or mind, and not to the objects, we 
have called them (according to an old English dis- 
tinction) subjective. Their further application is too 
obvious to need detailing. It is not confined to 
colours, and may be conveniently made with a domino, 
or mask. “, 

“In our ensuing lecture we will endeavour to 
extend our principles to the more intricate relations 
of contrast and compensation which give laws to 
harmony and colouring; to illustrate which by emi- 
nent examples in art may afford a pleasing and useful 
course in the future treatment of this subject. 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

THE distribution of paintings by the American Art- 
Union took place at the Tabernacle, New York, on the 
evening of the 22nd of December. A preliminary ad- 
dress from the President of the Institute, Prosper M. 
Wetmore, Esq., enumerated the most striking points 
of the progress and the incontestable benefits and ad- 
vantages of the Art-Union. The annual report was 
then read, from which it appeared that the Institution 
numbered 16,475 members, being an increase of nearly 
seven thousand over the number of the preceding year. 
The works for distribution were 454 paintings, with 
200 bronze medals, by Wright, of Washington All- 
ston, 250 of Gilbert Stuart, and 25 portfolios, con- 
taining complete sets of the annual engravings to the 
present year. Allusion was made to Mr. Darley’s 
sketches of Rip Van Winkle, to be given to each mem- 
ber, and the engraving by Burt, after Huntington. 
The engraving for 1849, to be executed by Smillie, 
was announced to be “ Youth,” the second of Cole’s 
series of the Voyage of Life, and generally pronounced 
the finest. A third medal was to be executed in ho- 
nour of the memory of Colonel Trumbull. 

Roberts’ Egypt and Nubia. Parts XV. and XVI. 

Moon. 

Tuts splendid publication continues to exhaust 
panegyric. We remember nothing equal to it, even 
in the most expensive works got up through the un 
bounded liberality of the French government under 
Louis XIV. or Napoleon. The Gate of Victory at 
Cairo opens, as it were, to admit us to the admirable 
sea-view of Alexandria (worthy of Callcott or Stan- 
field himself); another curious Oriental Gate, the 
Metwalis, Cairo, spelled Metwaleys, in the next pic- 
turesque engraving, with the minarets and the crowd 
of national figures in the foreground, remarkable 
mosques, tombs, a very interesting picture of a 
bazaar, a sweetly-lit scene, ‘“‘ Tombs of the Caliphs,” 
the citadel in the distance, with a charming atmo- 
spheric effect; and not less so another view (where 
Caliphs is inseribed Khalifs—surely these variations 
should be avoided in such close juxtaposition, though 
we are used to all kinds of orthography in longer 
works on the Eastern world), and finally a magnificent 
view of Cairo itself, complete the great and manifold 
attractions of these parts. 


The North Porch of Redcliffe Church, Bristol, Re- 
stored. George Godwin, F.R.S., &c., Architect. 
THE decayed condition of this interesting structure, 
and its evident hastening to utter decay, doomed to 

dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind, 
happily awoke a patriotic spirit among the wealthy of 
Bristol (against whom we have consequently forgotten 
our Turtle-feud, see Literary Gazette account of the 
meeting of the British Association there); and one 
anonymous individual, under the incog. of Nil Des- 
perandum, having subscribed a large sum for its re- 
storation, an active and liberal committee was 
formed to carry into effect. Caen stone has been 
imported, and the masons are at work (under canvas 





cover), so that in a few months the renewed phenix 
may be opened to the day. Meanwhile we have only 
to observe of the wood engraving sent to us, that it 
appears to present a singularly skilful and happy re- 
vival of the original style of 500 years ago. 


The Royal Etchings.—We are informed that Mr: 
Strange has taken measures to appeal from Sir 
Knight Bruce’s judgment against him, to the Lord 
Chancellor. 


FOREIGN 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, January 25th, 1849. 

Tuart unfortunate Académie Francaise seems bent on 
suicide—it has filled up the vacancy left by M.Vatout, 
the drowsy historian of Louis Philippe’s ex-royal re- 
sidences, by the election of an illustrious obscure, 
named De Saint Priest. If one had not the proof 
before one’s eyes, in all its revolting yet ludicrous ex- 
travagance, we could not believe that a body of lite- 
rary, or professedly literary men, united into an aca- 
demy for the express purpose of doing honour to dis- 
tinguished authors, and of maintaining the national 
literature pure and undefiled, should contemptuously 
reject men with whose literary renown all Europe is 
ringing, and who have enriched their country with 
some of the noblest works—and take in their place 
solemn and stupid boobies, whose only literary la- 
bours have been the compilation of heavy tomes which 
no one ever read—or, what is even worse, select men 
who are nothing at all, except wealthy transmuters of 
foolish faces, and more foolish titles. Monstrous as 
this is, however, there are men who gravely tell you 
that it is right and just and becoming to slight genius 
and honour mediocrity—to despise fame and exalt the 
man of broad acres and illustrious ancestry; and 
there are others who argue that, in so doing, the 
Academy fulfils the object of its institution. But one 
has not the patience to answer such pitiful arguments, 
nor would it be worth while if one had; we prefer to 
wait patiently until the Academy, crushed by the con- 
tempt and obloquy which it has wilfully created for 
itself, shall cease to be an object of public concern. 

Some of the journals are solemnly announcing 
that a Dr. Somebody, of Lille, has just discovered 
that electric telegraph wires may be carried through 
water, if enclosed in caoutchouc ; and they add, that 
this discovery will perhaps be useful to those who are 
trying to establish an electric telegraph between Ire- 
land and England. In makingthis announcement, your 
French contemporaries wilfully ignore the recent re- 
markable experiments made at Folkstone, and their 
object, I have no doubt, is to be able hereafter to 
claim the merit of the application of the submarine 
telegraph for one of their own countrymen. In such 
matters as this the French are singularly illiberal and 
narrow-minded ; they cannot bear to allow any great 
scientific discovery to be made, or even improved, by 
a foreigner; and to such an extent do they carry this 
jealous feeling, that they actually claim inventions 
and discoveries for themselves with which they have 
really had no more to do than the man in the moon, 
You will recollect, for example, how offensively they 
rejected all claim on the part of the English to a par- 
ticipation in the discovery of the non-existing new 
planet—(it is not my fault that I am obliged to talk 
such Irish); how impudently they have filched the 
greater part of what our men of science may justly 
call their own ; and how absurdly they pretend, among 
a multitude of other things, to the exclusive honour 
of the application of steam, and the invention of the 
electric telegraph. Even poor Rowland Hill, of uni- 
versal penny postage celebrity, has lately been ac- 
cused of having pilfered his system from a Frenchman. 

It is the fashion to speak of France, and especially 
of Paris, as the centre of civilization, science, and 
literature ; the French themselves will tell you that 
it is from their capital that all knowledge and en- 
lightenment go forth to bless the world. One might, 
however, very justly demur to this modest pretension, 
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Take, for instance, modern literature: our English 
press produces more books in a month than the 
French press in a year; and these books are, gene- 
rally speaking, whatever the class to which they be- 
long, far superior to those of the French; whilst, in 
many walks, the English have no competition at all 
to encounter from them. In periodical literature, too, 
the English stand gloriously above their rivals—in 
fact, the French have no periodical literature worthy 
of the name; no quarterlies; no monthlies; no re- 
views; no Literary Gazette; nothing but the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, a bi-monthly thing, partaking of 
the nature of quarterly, monthly, and review, with a 
dash of the romance, the stage, and the leading arti- 
cle; and the Revue Britannique, a monthly, which 
does nothing else but translate the best articles from 
English periodicals. 

And apropos of the latter, a good word is due to 
it for the diligence with which it gleans from the 
rich field of English literature. Few things that are 
really worth translation escape it; and it gives little 
of what is not deserving of that honour—of late, 
however, it has perhaps had somewhat too much of 
wretched diatribes about the Revolution, Ledru 
Rollin, and Proudhon, by men who mistake pretension 
for talent, and flippancy for wit. The Revue has ex- 
isted for a great many years, and it is honourable to 
the French reading public to support a periodical 
which draws all its articles from a foreign literature, 
and it is not less honourable to that literature to be 
able to afford a foreign periodical a constant supply 
of valuable matter. 

A new sort of dramatic literature is beginning to 
flourish here—the political. The clever satire on 
Proudhon’s Social System, and on the Republic, which 
the Variétés brought out some time ago under the 
title La Propriété cest le vol, was the first of the 
new school; then came the Revues of the past year, 
and other productions of a like kind, at the theatres 
Montansier, Gymnase, and Porte St. Martin; and 
now the Variélés has got a new piece called, La 
Foire aux Idées, which is most audaciously political 
from end to end—hitting the public men of the day 
with the sharpest severity—gibbeting the unfortunate 
National Assembly—making the country in propria 
persona tell all its woes and misfortunes—and piti- 
lessly satirising the republican form of government. 
The piece calls itself “a journal,” and is promised to 
be continued monthly; the events and the men of 
the month being, of course, destined to be treated in 
—may it be said ?—its columns. The ideais a good 
one, and if it be carried out as cleverly as it has 
been commenced, will, no doubt, have immense suc- 
cess. But what will the newspapers say to the 
matter? Can they hope that anybody will read their 
ponderous twaddle on passing events, and on the 
actors of the political stage, when people can go to 
the theatre and hear their political sentiments ex- 
pressed in witty language—enhanced by beauty, 
music, scenery, and dramatic art ? 

No trade suffered more severely from the Revoln- 
tion than that of the publishers and booksellers, the 
great political excitement carried bankruptcy and ruin 
to many worthy men, and so entirely suspended the sale 
of books, as to cause the most serious loss and injury 
to all engaged in the trade. Some time ago, the go- 
vernment authorized the trade to get up an extensive 
lottery, the prizes in which were to be considerable, 
and the tickets to be given to purchasers of a certain 
quantity of books. A better plan could not have been 
devised—it would have caused very many thousand 
pounds to be expended ; but the booksellers and pub- 
lishers quarrelled among themselves as to the distri- 

bution of the money, and so the government, by way 
of settling differences, decided that the lottery should 
not take place at all. Since then attempts have been 
made to obtain an authorization for another lottery, 
but in vain. The trade consequently continues in 
about as bad a state as it is possible to imagine, and 
as it cannot sell its wares, it cannot of course pur 
chase the MSS. of authors; so that literature at 
present may be said to be at a complete dead lock; 
and what is even more unfortunate, there seems to be 
no reasonable prospect ofan early improvement. 





(From an occasional Correspondent.) 

Paris, Jan. 22.* 
Con¥IDENCE is returning—at least, the Carnival is 
returning, and that’s pretty nearly the same thing 
here. For a long, long time the nation, or rather, 
that exceedingly active portion of it which the Repub- 
lican poet, Barthelemy, called “ Za Sainte Canaille,” 
was rather uncertain in its bent—now disposed to 
join Momus and his giddy train—now fretting itself 
into a yearning for grim Tragedy in the streets. 
Thank Heaven, however, the Social offer of battle 
and murder is declined, and “ Merci, je sors den 
prendre,” seems to be the general reply of the bour- 
geois and gamin. 

The consequence is, that Musard, who probably 
was engaged in speculating upon what next he 
could do, and in search for an easy transition from 
harmony to politics, is again summoned to the Opera, 
the scene of his former triumplis; now to be re- 
newed, I am told, with unwonted splendour. 

I must not, I believe, trouble you with politics ; 
but as slight causes produce sometimes great effects, 
you may, perhaps, trace the direction of public 
opinion in the caricatures of the day. That opinion, 
with very fresh recollections of the Terror of 93, and 
with Messrs. Proudhon and Pierre Leroux in hand, 
looked very grave some time ago, when Socialism 
made ugly allusions to the glories of Robespierre 
and Co. Those gentlemen, however, had but a false 
look of Marat, and have now lapsed from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. Terrific at first, they are now 
langhed at. At one time dreaded and hated, they are 
now teazed and badgered. In every caricature shop 
they form the staple of every print; and I understand 
that on New Year’s day derisive presents were 
showered upon poor M. Proudhon, taunting him 
with his tenets. The prestige round the tiger may 
be owing to his never having been quizzed. 

At the Theatre de la Republique, (quondam Theatre 
Frangais,) Bon gré, Mal gré, by M. S. Barbier, did 
not meet with the same amount of good fortune. 
Although uncommonly well played, it proved but a 
languid comedy—in the style of Marivaux—with its 
stereotyped marquis and marquises, bepowdered and 
beribboned personages, as hereditary on the French 
stage as the Syanarella and Scapin of Moliére. The 
conventionality of type might be endured for the sake 
of originality of thought; but there is no such re- 
deeming quality in this play, which is reduced to the 
proportions “*a pale copy—traced out, not from the 
study of the great original, but seemingly from the 
accepted traditions of a school. 

The Theatre de la République has, however, been 
more fortunate in the return of Mdlle. Rachel. The 
gifted actress is ever and ever sharpening her tragic 
powers in the exercise of private feuds, which she 
carries on with truly artistic enthusiasm. Her ad- 
versaries are various; save the unfortunate director! 
who comes in on all occasions. In the present in- 
stance, a reconciliation has just been effected between 
her and Malle. Judith, another turbulent spirit, and 
I can but recommend the negotiators of such a diplo- 
matic feat to the serious appreciation of the approach- 
ing Brussels congress. Men who can bring to a 
pleasant issue a quarrel between rival actors—and 
these actresses—must be a match for ever so many 
republics. Rachel is said to be Bonapartist-mad; 
innumerable portraits of the Emperor hang on her 
walls to receive her Alexandrine homage, and she 
would probably substitute the redingotle grisse for 
the toga, if Agamemnon would only discard the 
cothurna for the imperial jack-boots. Well she may 
prize these precious relics, which have performed such 
wonders! Verdes,— 

“Du plus grand des Frangais voila ce qu’il nous reste, 

Son habit, son chapeau, sa culotte, et sa veste !” 

Talking of dress, they say we're to be taxed from 
head to foot—hat, coat, coat-tails, and all. If so be 
it, and we can’t rummage out some California or other, 
we may soon be reduced to the old original fig-leaf, 





* We are happy to see that Paris has restored itself to 
the civilized, literary, and scientific globe.—Ep. L.G. See 
our Numbers of the present 1849, 








°r else we shall see some stunning breaches of the law. 
All this comes of the awful state of our finances, 
for which there is apparently no adequate supply, save 
the mystic and inexhaustible bottle of Robert Houdin, 

In the meantime, a hat has been made the medium 
of a very genteel trait of honesty on the part of an 
insurgent of June, Lacambre, who, with a fellow 
prisoner, escaping from durance vile by means of an 
adjoining house, pressed into service the landlondl’s 
hat, leaving a five-franc piece and a polite note, ac. 
companied by the sacramental “ SaLutT Ev F’Rarep. 
nite.” The landlord, probably, did not relish the 
“ salut” made with his own hat! 

I suppose I must say something of literature, but 
indeed I have very little to say. The great literary 
work of the day is the Democracy of M. Guizot, of 
which I can say nothing, after your admirable notice 
in the Literary Gazette, beyond stating that 10,000 
copies were sold in twenty-four hours, mucli to the 
glorification of the Débals—much to the disgust of 
some other papers, who contend that all he says may 
be true, but that he has said nothing new. A Parisian, 
of course, ranks novelty before truth. 

In conclusion, I will mention a work of great 
merit—Meémoires touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de 
Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Dame de Bourbillon, 
Marquise de Sévigné, by C. A. Walckenaer. A most 
interesting memoir on that fruitful period, in which 
every justice is done to the brilliant Sevigne. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

The Savan Chevalier Léwenstern—who from time 
to time has ‘given to the world, through the pages of 
the Literary Gazette, interesting articles on the in- 
terpretation of the inscriptions from Nineveh and 
Khorsbad and who was the first—like the celebrated 
Dr. Young, in reading the hieroglyphics of Egypt—to 
introduce the system of homophones in reading these 
inscriptions—has been elected by the ‘“ Academie 
Royale des Belles Lettres, del’ Histoire, et Antiquites,” 
of Stockholm, one of its foreign members ;. we are 
glad to see the researches of the Chevalier are thus 
rewarded in a part of Northern Europe, where those 
inscriptions so early attracted the attention of the 
learned. We hear the Chevalier Lowenstern conten- 
plates avisit to England in the spring, from which 
we shall look with interest for a further elucidation of 
these iniportant and valuable records. 

Berlin.—A prize of 100 gold ducats, to be adjudged 
in July 1851, is offered by the Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin; the memoirs to be sent in Latin, French, or 
German, before the Ist of March of that year; the 
subject, a comparative chemical examination of fruits, 
green and ripe. 

The Brussels Book-Pirates have, we are informed, 
perpetrated their usual robbery upon M. Guizot’s 
Democratie, in so ingenious a manner, “ in little,’ 
that it can be sent throughout the country, in letters, 
at the smallest rate of postage. Petty Larceny in 
Literature. At home, we believe, it has been done 
at a groat. 

Africa.—Lieut. Governor Winniett was according 
to the latest accounts preparing to visit the King of 
Ashantee. He has already paid his respects to the 
King of Dahomey, and much good is expected from 
this interchange of courtesies. 

New Zealand —Colonel Wakefield, the zealous 
promoter of colonization in this quarter of the Globe, 
died at Wellington, on the 19th of September. From 
this island, the Dido has brought home some valuable 
curiosities for naturalists, the chief of which is a small 
black bird, about the size of the English blackbirl, 
called the ‘Tui (the parson bird of Captain Cook), be 
lieved, notwithstanding many previous attempts, tobe 











the first of the species ever brought to England alive. 

Labuan.—The first number of a newspaper, called 
the Labuan Gazette, was published on the island, 
October 5, 1848. There had been considerable mol 
tality among the European population. 

Mr. Macready has announced to give his Reading 
from Ilamlet at Carusis’ Saloon, Washington City, 0 
the evening of Jan. 2d., “ being the only occasion 
which he can be enabled to offer an illustration of bis 
Art in that city.,.——New York Lit, World. 
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Long Railroad.—A proposition has been presented 
to the American Senate by William Bayard and Co., 
of New York, praying Congress to grant a charter and 
aslip of land along the route for a railroad by the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, vid St. Louis, to the Rio 
Grande, in New Mexico, thence through the defiles to 
the Rocky Mountains.to the Eila River, and thence 
to California. 

Old Coins Found.—Amongst the ruins of the old 
Chateau of Labroye (the Pilote de la Somme states), 
whither Philip VI. retreated after the battle of Crecy, 
atreasure of thirteen golden pieces has just been found, 
consisting of a crown piece of Francis I., as Duke of 
Brittany; a crown piece of Charles IX.; three écus 
au soleil of Francis I.; one écu au soleil of Louis XII.; 
a piaster of Philip II.; a ducat of the same Sovereign ; 
and four of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. The 
Province of Limoges, also states that several valuable 
discoveries have been brought to light in that locality 
by the railroad operations; including many specimens 
of Roman art, such as amphore, vases, tiles, frag- 
ments of glass and marble, and coins and medals of 
Marcus Aurelius, Severus, Marcus Nerennius, the 
consul (contemporary of Cicero), and Caius Plautius 
Hypewus, A.U.C. 424, as well as some of early French 
kings and dignitaries. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





ADVICE TO A LADY. 


(We insert this sonnet as it strikes us to be inimitably cu- 
rious in its way—so good—so queer ; savouring of old quaint- 
ness, and utter disregard of constructive consequences, and 
yet with the true touch of poetry in its conception and com- 
parisons. We could write a long review and essay upon it. 
The subject as proposed, line 1, is so odd; the argument 
thereon so truly common-place ; the simile that follows so 
fine ; and the breeding and snapping conclusion so hetero- 
geneous, that we really cannot advise ladies about taking or 
rejecting this advice.] 


Though you may love him little now, yet think 
The common incidents of life, its needs 
And cares, are ever found to sow the seeds 
Of choice affections—such as on the brink 
Of misery bloom like flowers on rocks, nor shrink 
From roughest blasts :—all others are but weeds.— 
Love is a permanent delight, and breeds 
Occasion for its own increase : no link, 
Of all the thousands of his chain, alone 
Fetters his captive, (yet must none be snapped, 
For each on each, and all depend on one) ; 
Neither, lest your affection should be sapped, 
Fear time or change ; for when long years are gone 
Your loving heart shall still in joy be lapped ! 


Q. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Robert Cadell, Esq., the great publisher of Scott's 
works, in almost every possible form, in Edinburgh, 
by which he has realized a Jarge fortune, died at his 
seat near that city, on Saturday last, the 20th of Jan- 
uary. Mr. Cadell was one of the most astute and far- 
sighted men in the publishing trade; and when the 
copyrights in Scott's writings came to the hammer, 
about two-and-twenty years ago, he showed his pre- 
science by becoming the purchaser, in competition 
with the principal, but more timid, houses in London. 
He immediately entered into arrangements for their 
re-issue, and an immense success crowned his specu- 
lations from that hour to the present. His activity 
and acuteness in business were, as we have stated, 
tewarded by the realization of an amount extraordi- 
nary in the history of the most successful leviathan 
bookselling ; and the newspapers, we observe, mention 
that the estate of Abbotsford has been, through the 
means of the arrangements alluded to—Sir Walter's 
family inheriting property in his writings to dis- 
pose of—cleared of all incumbrances, to the extent of 
more than a hundred thousand pounds. This, how- 
ever, we do not understand to be compatible with the 
Value of the estate. Mr. Cadell was twice married ; 
first, to a daughter of the celebrated Archibald Con- 
stable, through which connexion he became his part- 
ner; and secondly, to the lady who survives him. 

: Captain William Siborne, we lament to announce, 
died on the 13th inst., at the Royal Military Asylum, 





Chelsea, after a lingering illness. He was author of 
The History of the War in France and Belgium in 
1815, and the constructor of the Waterloo model. 

Mrs. Bannister—tIn the obituary, above a week 
ago, we observed _the death of the widow of the ad- 
mirable comedian, Jolin (Jack) Bannister. She died 
on Monday, at their residence in Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, where her husband also died. A friend 
of ours visited him, only a few days before, and found 
him sitting by an expiring fire, on which his eyes 
were fixed. ‘ Ah,” said Bannister, with something 
like his own fire of old, “ that is my emblem. It has 
had its heat and its blaze, and now it is taking its 
leave—going out !” 








THE DRAMA. 


French Plays.—The introduction in this country 
of the French Opera Comique in its original and 
integral form, may be considered in the light of a 
novelty, and seems accepted as such by the public at 
large, who are apparently much more inclined than 
was predicted, to become acquainted with a school 
possessing essential and characteristic French fea- 
tures, for, our neighbours may say what they like, 
that same Opera Comique embodies their claims to 
musical distinction and originality. Neither Meyer- 
beer with his grand, scientific, German Rohert le 
Diable, nor Rossini with his brilliant and elaborate 
Guillaume Tell, nor Halevy, inspired with Verdi, in 
his splendid and noisy Huguenots, have produced a 
French opera, however much they may have indi- 
vidually excelled. Whereas Gretri, Gaveaux, Boiel- 
dieu, Adam, are exclusively French, and have not 
their like in the musical annals of other countries, 
Even Auber may style himself “ grand opera,” but he 
writes within that category. They form a school 
whose chief musical merit lies in being eminently 
pretty, abounding with sparkling melodies, and 
whose undoubted success may be in some degree 
attributable to the proverbial finesse of the vaudeville, 
by which the dialogue is invariably marked. Each 
sparkling melody has its clever point, each pretty 
duet has its good situation and repartée. This con- 
tributes to heighten the effect of the music, to spread 
animation and liveliness among the audience, and 
it follows that half the pleasure derived consists in 
the audience being perfectly conversant with French, 
and in the play being well acted. 

On Monday two such pieces were produced, under 
the titles of Le Nouveau Seigneur, by Gretri, and Le 
Bouffe et le Tailleur, by Gaveaux; both good spe- 
cimeus of the music which flourished in the time of 
the empire. Justice was scarcely done to the Nou- 
veau Seigneur by the impudent valet assuming his 
master’s name. The Bouffe et le Tailleur was much 
better played, and especially better sung; the cava- 
tina of M. Coudere was a well-finished performance 
in every point, music, style, and acting; he and 
Mlle. Charton were most deservedly applauded and 
encored. They are certainly very attractive per- 
formers, and with a better Benini the cast would 
have been perfect; that character admits of great 
breadth of humour and continual by-play, which were 
rendered in a very meagre manner; it should be as 
prominent a part as Figaro. The evening concluded 
with Polichinelle, the production of M. Montfort, a 
young man, whose premature death, some years ago, 
disappointed the sanguine and justifiable hopes of his 
friends. This operetta takes a rather higher range 
of musical conception, and evidences throughout 
great tact and skill. M.Coudere and Mlle. Charton 
did perfect justice to it. 

Olympic.—On Monday night a comic drama, called 
Brigands in the Bud, was produced here with 
success. The story is that of a number of Swedish 
students, who have absented themselves from the 
University of Upsal, disguising themselves as bandits, 
and perpetrating various exploits in the neighbour- 
hood of the castle, where lives the lady to whom 
their captain is attached. The lady is carried off 
from a country wedding festival by the false brigands, 
who are further disguised for the occasion as wan- 
dering Savoyards. She is eventually confined in 





their cave, but rescued by her father, at the moment 
when the father of her lover is brought in captive by 
the band. . All of course ends happily.” The piece 
was well got up, and Mrs. Stirling, as the chief of the 
brigands, acted admirably, and looked most pic- 
turesque, as did the whole of the brigands—all en- 
acted by the ladies of the company; it having been 
found in other theatres, and in former times, that 
such, if they do not attract in female, may do so in 
male attire. Mr. Compton had a good comic part, 
which could not have been in better hands. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG OF THE DIDUS INEPTUS. 


The Dodo sat in Mauritius Isle, 
And gazed on the sun-lit sea, 
Which broke at his feet in a mocking smile 
At his lonesome destiny ; 
And he thought on his lot in deep despair, 
Like his brother of Bourbon, the Solftaire. 
“Oh where can my wife and chickens be ? 
Oh where are my kindred gone ? 
Oh why am I left on this isle to see 
All the Dodos dead save one ? 
My skull and a foot I’ll leave behind, 
As relics to show my ornithic kind. 
“ And I'll not repine at my lonely lot, 
Though my race, extinct, may pass, 
My wingless tribe will be ne’er forgot, 
With our portraits graved in brass ; 
For Strickland and Melville’s graphic pen 
Will bid us live in the thoughts of men. 
“ Then why should I now grow faint or sick, 
No eye shall see me grieve, 
For my form intact, like a Babel brick, 
Will be re-produced by Reeve, 
And be plumed so well, my renown shall dwell 
In the Row, in the Row, so ding, dong, dell.”* 


BREVIPEN. 





A BALLAD OF ROBIN HOOD. 


Trrst we at the Robin Hood, 
Robin Hood, Robin Hood; 

Tryst we at the Robin Hood 
Yonder in the lane ! 


In his coat of Lincoln green, 
Belted like an earl, 
Robin of the Bow is seen 
Listening to the merle ; 
Listening in the greenwood 
To the throstle’s song, 
With his cloth-yard qniver good 
Buckled in a thong! 
Tryst, &c. 


Through the merry Sherwood glade 
Skip the buck and doe ; 

In the chequered forest shade 
Robin bends his bow. 

Robin draws it to a head, 
Like a woodman bold ; 

The hart of grease is lying dead, 
Bleeding on the mould. 

Tryst, &c. 


Robin Hood, Robin Hood, 
Bender of the bow, 
King of merry Sherwood, 
Captain of a row— 
Better row of archer men 
Hastings never saw ; 
Never blither gentlemen 
Better broke a law! 
Tryst, &c. 
Robin Hood is dead, is dead, 
Friar Tuck, and John; 
Saxon heart and Saxon head, 
Every mother’s son. 
But his effigy is seen 
At the village inn; 
Belt and coat of Lincoln green, 
Wills you enter in. 
Tryst we at the Robin Hood, 
Robin Hood, Robin Hood ; 
Tryst we at the Robin Hood 
Yonder in the lane! 





THE OLD MAN’S DECEASE. 


I wish I were again a child, 

With thoughts of careless infancy, 
With merry voice, and gambols wild, 
A heart wrapped in felicity. 


I wish I were again a lad, 

A schoolboy’s wants my only care, 
Each morrow dawning light, and glad, 
Each storm preceding skies more fair. 





* And in the Literary Gazette, No. 1651, to which we may 
refer for a portrait of extinct bird. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








And oh! I wish once more to love, 
Again to be a maiden’s pride, 

Once more the softer feelings move, 
And call Aer dearest angel, bride. 


The old man had his wish fulfill’d 
And liv’d again, a child—a boy, 
But life its prudence had instill’d, 
And froze the eurrent of each joy. 
Experience made him wise and cold, 
The brightest scenes would dark’ning seem, 
The man awoke, still sage and old, 
Glad that his youth was but a Dream. 
RosE ELLEN HENDRICKS. 





A NEW YEAR’s SONG. 

A health! a health to the infant year, 
Time’s youngest progeny ! 

A bumper toast to his glad career !— 
But what shall the beverage be ? 
Champagne ! cham e, that has in it, 
Such flashing foam for a minute ! 
Like ith so effervescent, 

And delight so evanescent ! 
O that Afe could sparkle as brightly, 
And froth up to the last as lightly ! 
Sweet Hope, be thou the cup-bearer! 
Where can we seek for a fairer ? 
And in wine as brilliant as summer 
We'll baptize the blithe new-comer! 
A wreath! a wreath for his baby brow 


Of smiling infancy ! 
But there’s not a flow’ret blooming now !— 
Why, what shall the garland be ? 


Bright-berried, dark-leaved holly, 
Half mirth and half melancholy ; 
With its coral beads all gladness, 
And its prickly — all sadness! 
For when danc’d the year thro’ its measure 
Without mingling pain and pleasure ? 
Hope, be the wreath of thy binding! 
For then we are sure of finding 
The joy berries plenty, oh! plenty, 
And the thorns but as one to twenty. 

A glance! one glance at the virgin book 
The young year holds in his grasp! 

One trembling, anxious, stolen look !— 
But who shall the scroll unclasp ? 
Who dares ?—who but thou, sweet gipsy, 
Making even sober reason tipsy, 
When thy softest of sibyl voices 
Even his stoic heart rejoices ! 
Thou, whose wings are ever bright'ning 
All life with their harmlets lightning ; 

ar Hope! o’er the volume hover, 
And its rose-coloured leaves turn over ! 
Them only, thou sweetest of sagse ! 
Too soon come the tear-blotted pages ! 
Eveanok Darsy.* 








VARIETIES. 


Sir John Franklin.—The expedition under Sir 
John Franklin has not, we see it announced, made its 
way on the side of Behring’s Straits, whence her Ma- 
jesty’s surveying ship Herald, Captain Hellett, had 
arrived at Mazathan, on the 29th of November, bring- 
ing no news of our anxiously looked for countrymen. 
Our hopes are consequently more than ever concen- 
trated on the gallant and experienced Sir James 
Ross ! 

Dr. Bialloblotzky.—Dr. Beke has received letters 
from the Doctor, dated Aden, 20th December, and 
from Captain Haines, the Governor, four days later, 
from which we learn that the traveller had left Aden, 
and was expected to proceed in the Mekulla steamer, 
Sir Charles Forbes, Captain Lichfield, for Membas, 
by the end of the month. 

The Short Cut to California is now pointed out 
by the West India Mail Packets, and gold hunters are 
invited to gc by them, in five weeks, from Southamp- 
ton to Chagres; thence across the Isthmus to 
Panama in three days—cost, ahout 25 dollars; and 
from the Pacific side, in American steamers, to the 
scene of operations—cost, state room, 250 dollars ; 
lower cabin, 200; fore cabin, 100. The mail charges 
are from 45/. to 60/., and 251. for mechanics. Mr. 
Wyld’s map, and accompanying geographical and 
mineralogical notes, and the geographical, topogra- 
phical, and historical account of the gold regions (in 
appropriate golden-lettered covers), allure to this 
brighter world, and point the way. These temptations 
(the latter, published by Baily Brothers), will deserve 
a longer notice in our next number. - 





* Erratum 1. 3, ver. 2, of the old year 5 
Pod... 4 b ‘ year song, in No. 1666, 








The Board of Trade and the London Art-Union. 
—tThe editor of the Builder states, that the Govern- 
ment Board have given in, and withdrawn all their 
ill-advised proposed regulations. The Union, we 
trust, will quently be bled to pursue its 
course prosperously, without foolish impediment, or 
envious interference—for, in point of fact, the Official 
Board was only made use of in the business. 

Mr. John Williams, in the book department of 
the British Museum, who in December completed his 
52nd year of attendance in the library of George III, 
and (after its transfer) in the British Museum, has 
been presented by the officers of that establishment, 
with a handsome silver tea-service, in honour of his 
conduct during the long period of more than half a 
century. 

Storm on the East Coast of Scotland.—Aberdeen, 
Peterhead, and the adjacent coasts, were visited by a 
violent tempest, during several days at the beginning 
of the week before last, by which several vesse)s were 
wrecked, a number of lives lost, and much damage 
otherwise done, on sea and land. Storms in many 
quarters have been very prevalent and destructive. 

Birmingham Concerts—The Monday concerts 
here appear to be conducted with great spirit, and 
some musical discretion. Their entrance fee is three- 
pence, and thousands of the intelligent and well dis- 
posed mechanics and general population attend them. 
They originated in 1844, with performances on the 
magnificent organ; but latterly other instrumental 
and vocal music on a numerous scale, have been 
effectively added. The civilizing and refining influ- 
ences of such entertainments cannot be mistaken. We 
have the bills of the concerts in October, December, 
and January (the 2nd), and their contents do infinite 
credit to the taste and judgment of the directors. 


Hodgson's Catalogue of New Books and New 
Engravings published in Great Britain in 1848, 
(reprinted from Bent, with corrections and additions, ) 
is a help to the literary history of our time which we 
never have allowed tu pass, nor will this year allow 
to pass, without our heartyencomium. JVe find it of 
great use ; and to every one connected with the trade, 
or desirous of knowing what has been done in twelve 
months, furnishing, to a certain extent, the means of 
forming a judgment on the conditions and tendencies 
of literature, it is a capital Skeleton Key. We flatter 
ourselves that the Literary Gazette shows more of 
the lock without neglecting the wards (or even the 
key-holes) ; but Hodgson’s list is a mem. for now and 
hereafter. 

Music and Dancing.—True bills have been found 
by the Grand Jury at the Middlesex Sessions, against 
the proprietors of the Adelaide Gallery, the National 
Hall in Holborn, a room in Theobald’s Road, and the 
Walhalla in Leicester Square, for illegally allowing 
music and dancing at their casinos, or by whatever 
name these places are called. 

Encore.—Sea-Serpent.—A letter from an officer 
on board H.M.S. Plumper, of January Ist., dated 
rather suspiciously with the wide margin, ‘“ At Sea,” 
without latitude or longitude given, has been pub- 
lished in Keene's Bath Journal, and asserts that the 
writer, from the mast-head, had discovered a long 
black thing in the water, and consequently the cap- 
tain, officers, and men were called aft to see it. He 
adds that it came close to them, with its head some 
two feet out of the water, and its body about fifteen 
or twenty feet visible on the surface. It had a kind 
of mane on its back, and a white breast, was a very 
ugly looking beast, and like Captain M‘Quhae’s, in 
the Illustrated News, only with a sharper head. 

An Universal Genius—The following appeared 
last week among the odd announcements of the kind 
which are perpetually occurring :—“ Douceur from 
102. to 20/.—A gentleman, aged thirty years, of educa- 
tion, experience, respectability, and intelligence, is 
desirous of an appointment as secretary, coacliman, 
accountant, footman, book-keeper, messenger, clerk, 
railway guard, correspondent, or light porter ; all or 
any of the duties of such offices the advertiser would, 
By Interview, prove himself competent and willing 
to undertake.” 








Stoppers.—There have been so many stoppages 
within the last eighteen months, from which we, in 
common with the community at large, have suffered 
much, that we read, with no common satisfaction, the 
announcement of an invention of stoppers, by a manu- 
facturing house at Birmingham, which bids fair to 
reconcile us to our late losses. We kuow the value of 
Brockedon’s caoutchouc corks, but we are well inclined 
to add to the system of our comforts, (the pint of wine 
left in the decanter, instead of being drunk because it 
would not be so fresh next day, and jars, and bottles, 
and decanters all “used up” for some like reason,) 
by seeing what is to be done by these Spherical Glass 
Stoppers (the description and diagram of which are 
very ingenious) to preserve hermetically the contents 
of vessels, and not to stick and worry us in their 
necks. The beauty of this invention is, that the 
weight of the upper or ornamental part of tlie stopper 
presses down on the mouth of the jar or decanter, 
so as to render the whole steady and air-tight. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Tue monthly part for January, finished in this No., (and al- 
ways ready for publication with the magazines,) woul, if 
printed in octavo book form, make a fair volume ; which we 
mention, not as thinking that the largest newspapers, with 
the longest articles, (for in that direction the trade seems to 
be running now, both in town and country), are quite 9 
eligible and instructive as the best; but that we see the size 
put forward everywhere asthe grand recommendation of 
sheets, often made very inconvenient to readers from their 
unwieldy shapes. 

Trusting that in our own case there is combined sufficient 
matter, and uttered to the public at most inconsiderable 
cost, we proceed to enumerate the contents of this monthly 
part, as an index to their variety and quality. In reviews, 
a complete original view, by a master of the subject, of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, their history and manners, founded 
on the recent works of Mr. Kemble, Mr. Soames, and Dr. 
Giles ; California exhibited from all the late publicationson 
that golden land; Layard’s Nineveh and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, in every No.; Cowen’s Corsica; Poetry; M. Guizot's 
Democracy in France; Paton’s Adriatic, the Slavi, Croats, 
&c.; Miss Drury’s Friends and Fortune ; Disraeli’s Curi- 
osities of Literature; Sam Slick’s Old Judge; D. Wilson's 
Memorials of Edinburgh; Lucille Belmont, a Novel; Mil- 
man’s Horace ; Rich’s Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon; 
Grote’s Greece; Ranke’s Prussia; El Buscapié, by Cer- 
vantes; Wright’s History of Ireland; Ferguson’s Pipe of 
Repose ; Lamartine’s Raphael; Natural History ; the Corre- 
spondents of Hume, the Historian; copious extracts illus- 
trate nearly all these, which appear in this and our three 
preceding numbers. There are also impartial notices of 
many volumes, which do not require the labour of review- 
ing.* 

i original correspondence, besides our weekly letters 
from Paris, and notes from every foreign and distant 
quarter, are communications from Dr. Beke, on Abyssinian 
exploration, and the sources of the Nile ; Q. Z., on phonetic 
spelling; J. Cauvin, respecting the family of Calvin the 
Reformer ; Ex-Sheriff Laurie, on the prevention of crime; 
Mr. Fox Talvot cn the name, Cold Harbour, &c.; Mr 
Dent, on the misrepresentations of his Aneroid Barometer. 

In the scientific department, every novelty ; and reportsof 
every society, where information deserving of attention is 
given, and not merely routine business and dry details, which 
tell nothing. The list goes through the Entomological Society, 
the Ipswich Museum, Astronomy, Dr. Robinson, at the 
Royal Irish Academy, communicating the discoveries through 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, Harlem prizes for 1849, Amsterdam 
Zoological Society, particular account of the experiments 
with the sub-marine telegraph at Folkstone, passage of 
hydrogen through solid bodies, Dr. Mantell’s lecture at the 
London Institution, on the fossil birds of New Zealand, &., 
Dr. Whewell’s lecture at the Royal Institution, proceedings 
of the Society of Arts, Institute of Civil Engineers, of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, and of the Geological, Chemical, 
and Pharmaceutical, in London! The arithmaurel, a ne¥ 
calculating machine, &c. &c. 

In recording what passes in the literary and learned 





*[N. B.—There is nothing of an innocent character, though 
ef humble execution, unkindly treated, and nothing spar 
which is injurious to religion or morals: truth prevailing ™ 
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world, the Gazette puts forth its pretension to standing in 
the foremost place. Its continuous exertions to promote 
archeology, by procurihg every information connected with 
that intellectual pursuit, appear in such articles as the 
following : Proceedings of the Royal Society of Literature, 
(exclusive ;) Mr. Birch, on the tomb of Sethos; of the 
antiquaries of Scotland ; of Irish antiquities found in Kerry; 
meetings of the British Archeological Association and 
Archeological Institute ; of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Syro-Egyptian Society, Egyptian language and Mr. Lane’s 
pension, &c.—all replete with interesting information. 

It would be prolix to enumerate the other contents: 
suffice it to state, that the Fine Arts, the Drama, Curiosities 
of Literature, Original Poetry, and varieties of every kind 
which bear upon these leading heads, are published in every 
Number; and that the numbers composing our monthly 
part for January, 1849, may be deemed a fair example of 
what long experience, unceasing diligence, and the co-opera- 
tion of the highest (though here unnamed) talent, can do to 
produce, every seven days, a Periodical, the utility of which 
would be best tested by entering two rising families of 
growing and grown-up sons and daughters, in one of which 
it was, and in the other not, read. The difference of 
mental culture and general information is indescribable: 
the comparison is between intelligence and ignorance, in re- 
spect to almost every topic of interest to living society. 

C. R. S.—For more than six months, since the Literary 
Gazette has been printed at the office of Messrs. Savill and 
Edwards, it has been without an accident, regularly pub- 
lished before six o’clock every Saturday morning, in 
time for early mails and railroad trains, where de- 
manded; and any complaint of its not being delivered in 
the city of London by nine o’clock (and most egregiously 
not till afternoon !) must be the utter disregard of his orders 
by the newsman employed to deliver it. We shall be glad to 
have any instances of such neglect communicated to us. 

We shall be glad to see Shenstone’s unpublished letter. 

In our Paris letter of last week, our correspondent noticed 
the impression, in Parisian literary circles, that M. Guizot 
was “constrained to write his book by poverty ;” but we 
wish it to be understood that we can only echo these state- 
ments as belonging to Paris and not to London ; for we have 
satisfactory reasons for believing that in this instance (for 
example) the French belief is not founded in fact. 

Errata.—In our last, for Zays read lies, in Report of Anti- 
quaries’ Society, page 41, column 3, line 18. And please 
read our remarks at the close of review of Lucille Belmont, 
page 36, middle coliimn. Page 43, first column, last line, 
for ours read yours. Sir John Swinburn’s r ted name 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS, under the Management 
of Mr. DEJEAN. Children under Eight Years of Age, admitted at 
Second Price from the of the E i 





THIS WEEK, 
Mesdlles. Caroline, Mathilde, Palmyre Anato, Ducos, Amaglia, &c.: 
MM. Newsome, Loisset, aine, le petit Loisset, nicknamed “The 
Little Devil,” Lalanve, &c.; MM. Auriol, Leclair, young Auriol, and 
Mahomed Ben Said. 
The Celebrated Match of the 25 Voltigeurs, the English Lancers, &c. 
Every Evening—Commence at Eight. 


SECOND GRAND JUVENILE FETE.—Wepnsspar Moanrc, 
January 31st, on which occasion the Bors from the Royat Minirany 


Asyium, Curisea, (who have beeo permitted to accept an invitation,) 


will be present with their Bands. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Wednesday aud Friday; 
commence at Two o'clock ; Children at Reduced Prices. 


A® UNION of LONDON: Incorporated by 
izeholder at 


Royal Charter.— Subscription of 1849.—Each 





GILBERT’S 
PATENT OPERATING CHAIR AND FULCRUM 


FOR THE EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


BY WHICH THE OPERATION IS PERFORMED WITH MUCH MORE EASE 
AND SATISFACTION TO BOTH PATIENT AND OPERATOR. 


W MATTHEWS has the pleasure of intro- 
e Cucing and recommending to the notice of the profession 
the above valuable invention, (patented by Mr. H. Gilbert, Surgeon 
and es Dentist, M.R.C.%., &c., of No. 1, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall East,) ing the followi d 





t,) P LJ 6 

lst. A powerful and steady fulcrum for the forceps or extracting 
instruments to rest upon, by which they become safe and effective 
levers, independent of the teeth, gums, or alveoli. 

2nd. Little or no lateral force being required beyond detaching the 
tooth from its dhesi the diseased tooth is less 
liable to be crushed. pete 

3rd. The tooth being raised from its socket by av almost. perpen- 
dicular power, there is less disturbance and fracture of the alveolus, 
ees breaking up and | i ding structures, con- 
sequently intinitely less pain, and no fear of after hemorrhage or 














the annual distribution will be entitled to select for himself a work of 
art as heretofore. Every subscriber will receive for each guinea an 
impression of a line engraving by P. Lightfoot, after W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A. “Sabrina,” nearly completed, and, in addition to this, an 
engraving after a design io bas-relief, for which a premium of £100 
has been offered by the Society. Early subscription is desirable. 

GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 

LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 

444, West Strand, January, 1849. 


HE PARKER SOCIETY.—The subscriptions 


to the Parker Society for 1849 were due on the Ist of January, 
and the Council particularly request that the members will obli 
them by paying the amount (£1) as soon as possible, to William 
Thomas, Esq., Secretary for General Business, at the Office, 33, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London. 

The Doctrinal Treatises of Tyndale, and Fulke’s Answer to Stapleton, 
Martiall, and Sanders, have been issued for 1848, and the two remain- 
ing Books for the same year—viz., a volume of Bishop Jewel, including 
his Apology, and commencing the second great division of his 
Writings. Also, a Volume of Bradford will, it is exp d, be ready 
for delivery next month. . 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. — 
Members and others desirous of possessing Mr. Covusins’s 
Engraving of the CHANDOS PORTRAIT of SHAKESPEARE, in 
the possession of the Earl of Ellesmere, are reminded that Wednes- 
day, the 31st instaut, is the day limited for receiving the Subscriptions 
(together with all arrears) by Mr. Ropp, the Society’s Agent, No. 9, 


Newport Street, Leicester Square.—N.B; The size of the 











4th. The Elevator, hitherto a dangerous and difficult instrument to 
use, with the aid of Mr. Gilbert’s Fulerum will be found a most 
invaluable instrument for extracting stumpe. 

All who have seen the above invention, amongst whom are some of 
the most eminent surgeons and anatomists of the day, pronounce it 
to be an immense improvement in Dental Sur, 

W. Matthews can confidently recommend the Chair to the profes- 
sion, as it is admirably adapted for all operations on the mouth, nose, 
ear, eye, or any other part of the head and throat. It will also serve 
as an ordinary easy chair for study, &c. 

“We can confidently direct attention to it as a boon to the profes- 
sion and the pbblic.”—Lancet, Dec. 2, 1848. 

MANUPACTURED SOLELY BY 
W. MATTHEWS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
10, Pontucat Srreet, Lincoun’s Inn, Lonpon. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 














MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT THE AUCTION MART. 

UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Music and Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 

the Auction Mart, on THURSDAY, February 1, at One o’clock most 
punctually, a valuable collection of Music, including the Works of 
the Great Masters—Pianoforte Music; Vocal Music, Glees, Madrigals, 
&c.; Concerted Music, Solos, Duetts, Trios, Quartetts, &c.; Or- 
chestral Music, Full Scores: Organ and Sacred Music; Theoretical 
Works; Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, a Harp, Violins, Violon- 
cellos, Flutes, &c.; and a few Engraved Portraits of Eminent Musical 
Ch Catal may be had at the Auction Mart, on Tuesday 





will be 10 inches by 8, and is for !raming. Non-Members can possess 
the engraving by paying £2, being the subscriptions for 1848 and 
1849, which will entitle them, in addition, to all the books of the 


Society for those years. 
J. PAYNE COLLIER, Director. 
F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 





is mispelt in the paragraph top of page 44. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
4 &., M.A.) the Twelfth Chapter of Revelations, 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 
Burgess’ (T. H.) Eruptions on Face and Hands, 8vo, cloth, 
8s.; coloured, 14s. 
Saees (J. E.) Lays and Legends of Fairy Land, 12mo, 
8. 6d. 


Carpentry and Joinery, 2 vols. 4to, cloth, £2 16s. 





HE HAKLUYT SOCIETY.—Sir FRANCIS 
DRAKE, his Voyage, 1595, by THOMAS MAYNARDE;; toge- 
ther with the Spanish account of Drake’s attack on Puerto-Rico, 
Edited from the Original MSS., by W. D. Coouzy, is now ready, and 
will be delivered to members who have paid the subscription for 1848. 
The following volume, which is nearly ready for the press, will also 
be given for the subscription of 1848:— 
NARRATIVES of VOYAGES made for the DISCOVERY of a 


PASSAGE by the NORTH-WEST to CATHAIA and INDIA, from _ 


A.D. 1490 to a.p. 1631, with Illustrations from unpublished MSS, by 
Taos. Runpauy. 
Subscriptions and directions respecting transmission of the volumes 
- received by T. Rodd, Bookseller, 9, Great Newport Street, Leicester 
quare. 





Closing Scene, by Rev. E. Neale, second series, fi 
cloth, 7s. 
Crowe’s (C.) Nightside of Nature, 2 vols., second edition, 
post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
Dalton's (Rev. J.) Little’Book of Love of God, 32mo,cloth, 2s. 
Day of Days, by D. H. W., 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Dyer's (J.) the Slave Girl, a Tale of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Happy Home, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Hobart’s Companion to Altar, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
King Arthur, by Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, 2 vols., post 8vo, 
wae 3 Hall, 3 vol 
ordaunt Hall, 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Parker’s Villa Rustica, os 1, 4to, cloth, 18s. 
Peregrine Scrambler, by Captain Sir H. V. Huntley, 2 vols., 
post 8yo, 21s. / 
Principle, a Tale, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Rest in the Church, by author of From Oxford to Rome, 
second edition, foolscap, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Robertson's (Rev. E.) Idolatry, a Poem, 2s. 6d. 
Scripture Truth, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Satent’s Guide to Locomotive, illustrated, 8vo, 21s. 
ait’s (Rev. W.) the Christian Indeed, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Tales and Poetry, by Alpha, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Taylor’s (J.) Works, vol. 5, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Ered s (Rey. W.) Theory of Algebraicai Equation, 8vo, 6s. 
: ted 's (Rey. R.) Sermons, second edition, 8vo, enlarged, 
tees neta Essa’ Ss iti x ; 
stint te ys on Writings of St. Paul, sixth 
Wightman’s (J.) Practical Discourses, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
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4D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 ge. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g8.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Perrouine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an ag ble d 1 infil on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ Petno.ine Suavine 
Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Disrensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. . 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, [_——— a beneficial antidote. 

EN 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Trcnsonneg Seneet, Recent’s QuADRANT. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ] 


1849. h.m. 6. 1849. h.m. s. 
Jan. 27... 1213 7:2] Jan. 31. . . « 1213 48°1 
2... —13187] Feb. 1. . « —1356°2 
2990. 1. 13-293 2.4... = 35 
-30 . 1. 13-392 





NURE of STAMMERING. — Mr. HUNT 
J begs to announce that he will return to his London re- 
sidence, 224, Regent Street, on Tuesday, the 30th of January, for 
the season. A P. ining Testi 1 , of Cures 





P 


’ 5 2 . 
“effected at different periods during the last twenty-two years, will be 


sent, on application as above, to any part of the kingdom, free of 


expense. 
ir. Hunt attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the months 
of July, August, and September. 





next; or will be sent, on application to the Auctioneers, 191, 
Piccadilly. 





MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. " 

UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Music and Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, February 6, at 

One o’clock most punctually, a collection of valuable Music, the 

Library of an eminent Professor, including many of the rarest Theo- 

retical Works, together with a choice selection of the beet Works 

of the Great Masters; an extremely fine Subscription Copy of 

Handel’s Works, by Dr. Arnold, on large paper; also, Pianofortes. 

Violius, and other Musical Instruments. Catalogues will be sent on 
application. 


ESSRS. DEAN AND SON invite the atten- 


tion of those engaged in tuition, to the following reviews, 
selected from a large number, recommendatory of Miss Conner, as 
an historian for the school room. 

“Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school room.”— 
Spectator. 

“ Miss Corner is concise in matter, yet perspicuous in style, delicate 
in narration, yet accurate in record, comprehensive in reference, yet 
simple in arrangement.”— Devonport Independent. 

“ Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much easy and 
winning grace.” —Magazine of Arts and Sciences. 

“The beauty of composition throughout the writings of Miss 
Corner is singular and fascinativg.”—Sun. 

“ Miss Corner has acquired a deserved celebrity for the singularly 
attractive and intelligible manner she has in narrating history.”— 

ritic. 

Corner’s Accurate Histories, commencing at the earliest periods, 
and continued to the present time, are interspersed with faithful 
descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the 
people, in different epochs of their history, and consist of 





Bound, with Without 
The Histories of the Questions, Questions. 
ENGLAND and WALES; five fine plates 

GORGE 1. 2s 5s 06 os 68 08 > 3s. 6d. 
IRELAND; three fine platesand map... 3s. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND;; three fine plates and map .. 3s. oa 2s. 6d. 
FRANCE; three fine platesand map... K oo 2s, Gd. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL, three fine plates nas 
s. 6d. 


GROUND «. ce 60 40. a6 9% 00 *. a 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY; two plates and 
i as on as 06: 50 46 0s. oe 60 00 06 
GERMAKY, including Austria; three fine plates and map, 3s. 


. 6d. 

TURKEY and OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine plates 
OMA GARD 2. oc cs 0c 0 00 00 00 0 3s. 6d. 
POLAND and RUSSIA; three fine platesand map .. 38. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND;; three fine plates and map, 3s. 6d. 
HOLLAND and BELG! UM; two fine plates and map .. 2s. 6d. 


ROME; third edition, with Questions to each chapter, and 
a full Chronological Table .. .. 0 «- «+ ss + 3s. 6d. 

A detailed Prospectus of the above Histories, by Miss Corner, may 

be had for distribution, free, on application. 

ust published, with ill i price 1s, sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, 
the fourth edition of the PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss Corner. Also, 
by the same Author, and at same price, EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, for the junior classes. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful knowledge ; an easy Catechism of 
the most useful information, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth —Charles Butler's 
Easy Guide to Geography, and Use of the Globes, seven maps, 2s., or 
without the maps and Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d. bound. 

London: Dean and Son, 35, Threadneedle Street ; and by order of al 
Booksellers. 
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WESTERN 
L* ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 


TETY, 
3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 


: BANKERS. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 
In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Society 
ssesses several features which present peculiar and important 
advantages to. the public. : 
Attention is specially invitel to the rates of Annuity granted to 
LD Lives, for waich ample security is provided by the large capital 
of the Society. 
Etaurie.—£100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of £10 4 0 to a Male Life aged 60 
— 123 1 _ 65 ( Payable as long 
_ 1416 8 _ 70( ashe is alive. 
_ 18 11 10 _ 75 
‘The Annuities are payable natr-rearty; and the first half-year’s 
Anuuity is paid six months after the purchase-money is received. All 
expenses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 
Teformation, free of expense, can be obtained from 
: A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 





OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
14, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 
Invested Capital, upwards of THREES MILLIONS. 
Realised Profits for the Seven Years ending 20th 
August, 1847, £624,261 15s. 9d., out of which 
£603,288 15s, 2d. has been divided. 


The following are examples of the Additions made to Policies 
which have become Claims subsequent to the 20th August, 1847, and 
entitled to the septennial Bonus of that date :— 














ie of | PM Amount of Bonus. | Total Amount paid. 
. «= £ sd. £ sd 
500 } 500 641 1 8 1141 1 8 
637 | 1000 1225 0 0 2225 0 0 
1067 | 3000 3675 0 0 6675 0 0 
1896 2500 2919 11 8 6419 11 8 
1854 2000 2107 0 0 4107 0 0 








Proposals received daily at the Office, and through Solicitors and 
Agents, to whom the usual Commission is allowed, 
By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 
This Institution is P d by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. eap. 9, and is-so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 











ereaner facilities an than are usually offered to the 
ublic. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing fi lated from the i on upwards 





nd, P 
of 7000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL 


IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
INDIA and LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
14, Waterloo Place, and 52, King William Street, City. 


Chairman—The Chisholm. 
Deputy Chairman—Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq. 

GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

This Society is established upon the most approved principles of the 
mutual systein, and allows credit for half the amount of the first five 
annual premiums. 

The first division o 

Proposals of every di 
of human life. 





profits will be in the year 1849. 
ipti ined ving the contingency 





INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 

This Company assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 
the world, at as low rates of premium as can be taken consistently 
with perfect security, whilst, for the accommodatiou of the assured, a 
half-premium table (No. 2) has been constructed on a plan peculiar 
to this office, and affording greater ad ges to parties ing for 
short periods, with the option of i of life. 





ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
; LONDON. 
15th January, 1849. 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the Hatr-rsaaxy Divivenp 
declared to the Proprietors of the Company, may be necurvep at this 
Office any day (Sunday excepted) between the hours of 11 and 3, 

, Directors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir John Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. James Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, may Colonel Moody, RE, 
James Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. John Nelson, Esq. 
. D. Colvin, Esq. O. Ommanney, Esq. 
Rear. Admiral Dundas, C.B. Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
M.P. William Whitmore, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors—J. H. Forbes, Esq.; Geo, Hankey, Esq.; 
James Mitchell, Esq. 

Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.W., K.C.H., 23, Argyll-street, 
Surgeon—Samuel Soliy, Esq., F.K.S., 1, St. Helen’s-place. 
Standing Counsel—Charies Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitore—Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen, 
Bankers—Bank of England. 

Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 

On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the affairs 
of this company, to the 25th March, 1846, a BUNUS, amounting on 
the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the preceding 
Seven Years, was assigned to ail Policies of at least Three Years’ 
standing, and effected tor the whole duration of life. 

To similar Policies the following BO.\USES were declared at 
former Divisions, viz.:— 

FIRST DIVISION, IN 1882, 
On the average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
SECOND DIVISION, 1N 1839, 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
preceding Seven Years, 

Tke ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are:— 

1. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 
may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 
the sum assured. 

_ 2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy con- 


PaLLadium LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Established 1824, 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. | Right Hon. Sir T, Fremantis 
Captain C. John Bosanquet, R.N. | Bart 

Robert Cheere, Esq. | 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.8. | 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. | 
William A. Guy, M.D. | 
Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 


Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Ratss or Premrum.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premi to a prospective 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a ney 
Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—viz., the E: 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, fron 
the records of seventeen of the leading London offices. 


The Society now offers the foll»wing advantages :— 
The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 


art. 

James Murray, Esq. 

—- re we Esq. 

Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. . 
Philip Rose, Esq. — ies 





Examr_s to Assune £100, 











Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.| For Whole Life. 
| 
| &@8 a a2a &@ @ae i 
20 | O 15 11 016 6 ;2@ 2.4 
30 013 6 019 6 2 210 | 
40 ; =. = 1 4 10 a a 











Other ages at proportionate rates. 


Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an influential 
proprietary, the long ding ot the office, and the satisfactory results 
of its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium, 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospectin 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-fifths of the Profits. 

Bonuses may be reductions of premian 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amoust 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

1 





a 








tinuing to participate in profits atter the payment of such P 
has ceased, 
3. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any charge 
for Interest to Proprietors. 
Permission to pass to C 





S al Ports between Brest and the 
Elbe inciusive. 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India Com- 
pany, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or proceed 
to all parts of the World, at Premioms caiculated on real data. 

laims to be paid within three months. 

7. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 

8. No charge but for Policy Stamps. 

The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c., to be had at the Office in 
London, or of the Company's Ageuts. 


T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


[size KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 


George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security ina large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,000, 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and trom that 
date to 3lst December, 1847, £2} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848, 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 




















Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to |Sum payable 
Assured. Assured. | Policyin 1841. | Policy in 1848.| at Death, 
nl { 

z | [2 ea) & £ 8. de 
5000 «13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 6470 16 8 
6000 612 years 500 0 0 787 10 O | 628710 0 
5000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 | 6087 10 0 
5000 | S years | 100 0 0 737 10 O | 5x87 10 0 
5000 6 years oe ee 675 0 0 | 5675 0 O 
5000 | 4 years . 2 - 450 0 O | 5450 0 0 
5000 | 2 years | oe ee 225 0 0 | 5224 00 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is forlife. No eutrance money or charge except the polic stamp. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 








ing for the ind 
Iso invalid lives, whether afflicted witu mental or bodily infir- 
mities. 
And lives of naval and military officers and civilians in India, in any 
of the colonies, or other parts of the world. 
Annuities granted, and endowments for widows and children. 
A. BR, IRVINE, Manager, 14, Waterloo Place. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
60, REGENT STREET. 
EstapiisHep 1807. 
It is peganiieliy notified to parties holding policies in this Office, 
the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that the same should be 
aid on or before the 9th of January. The receipts are lying at the 
‘ead Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 
The terms of the COUNTY FIRE OFFICE are highly advan- 
tageous to the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public 
obation. All claims are settled with p de and liberality 
Fall particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
personally, or by to the Head Office, or to any of its 
who are appointed in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 














ASYLUM DOMESTIC & FOREIGN LIFE 
OFFICE, 


No. 72, Cornhill. Established 1824, for 
INVALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and Orricens anv oTnEns 
TRAVELLING On Resipent Asroap. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Deputy Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES. 
Low Premiums for every year of life. 
Ascenpine Scats, pares | at pleasure of party. 
ALTERNaTIVE Scaxs, one-third of life premium on Ioan at 4 per cent, 
repayable, or out of sum assured. 
Invatips and others rejected by Offices exclusively for select life. 
Nava anv Mivitarr Orricens—fixed rates for all countries. 
Persons voyaging, traveiling, or resident abroad, 
Loans on Poxicrrs having a purchaseable value. 
Formatitigs waiven, and Pouicies VinTUALLY COMPLETED IN A 


AY. 
Prospeetus may be had on written or personal applicati 
- GEO, FARREN, Beq, Resident Director 








effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable ma- 
ner, to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the tim 
of effecting the assurauce, or at any other time, on production of 
satisfactory proof. 

Every information and assistance will be given to assurers, eithe 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society’ 
agents, blished in all principal towns. 


J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Estasuisnep 1806, 


Policy Holders’ Capital, €1,137,753, Annual Income, £140,000. 
Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000. 
PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman. 


William Ostler, Esq. 


Henry B, Alexander, Esq. 
Esq. George Kound, Esq. 


H. Blencowe Charchill, 


George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
PHYSICIAN. 


John Maclean, M.D., F.8.8., 29, Upper Montague Street, 
Montague Square. 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonus. 





Bonuses added subtt: 





























Date of} Sum A ‘ quently, to be further 
Policy. |{nsuréd. Original Premium. increased asnually. 
1806 | €2500 |€79 10s, 10d. Extinguished| €1222 2s. od. 
1sll {| 1000 | 3319 2 ditto 231 17° «8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 «1 
a 
Ezamples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
1 Amount, 
Total y 
Policy Sum — be further it 
No. | Date. Insured. a L ecoumad, 
sa. | 1807 | £900 | €082128.1d. | 1882 12s. 1d 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 6 6 
3392 1820 | 5000 355817 8 8558 17 8 








ee 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applicatié# 
to the one of the Office in all the principal towns of the Unite 
Kingdom; and at the Head Office, No. 60, Regent Street. 


J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Managing Director 
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NEW LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 


During January will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Four Original 
Portraits, Facsimile Autographs, &o. 


MEMOIKS OF THE LIFE OF 


VICK-ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, 


blished 


From his Private C pondence, hitherto 


Bx T. J. PETTIGREW, Ese. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Sond Street, London; and 
sold by all Booksellers in ‘Town and Country. 





Just published, price 8s, 64., No. V. of the 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL MEDICINE. Edited by Dr. WINSLOW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Psychology of the Reproductive Functions. 
2. Deformities of the Infant Cranium. 
3. The Cerebral Diseases of Children. 
4. On Life. 
5. Phenomena of Death. 
6. The Nerves and Nervous Maladies. 
7. On Solitary Confinement. 
8. Analysis of the Blood of the Insane. 
9. Puerperal Insanity. 
10. On Continental Psychological Literature. 
11. On the Law of Lunacy, &c. &c. 
12. Death of Dr. Pritchard. 


London: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 








BISHOP HOBART’S COMPANION TO THE ALTAR—FIRST 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
In 18mo, price 3s. 6d., 
A COMPANION to the ALTAR; or, Week’s 
Preparation for the HOLY COMMUNION. With suitable 
Meditations and Prayers for the Office. By the late Bishop HOBART, 
of New York, U.S. To which is added, the Communion Office of the 
Church of England. Edited by the Rev. JOHN COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A., one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital, and Minister of Duke 
Street Episcopal Chapel, Westminster. 

This Work has already gone through Twenty-cne Editions in 
America, where it has successfully withstood the competition of all 
other works on the same subject. 

Riving St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Flace; 
Of whom may be had, by the tame Author, 
SERMONS on the Principal Events and Truths 
of Redemption. 2 vols, 8vo, £1 1s, 





This day, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 2s., 


V IsIONs of the TIMES of OLD; or, THE 
ANTIQUARIAN ENTHUSIAST. By ROBERT BIGSBY, 
Esq., LL.D. 
Charles Wright, 3, Argyll Street. 





Just published, price 5s. crown 8vo, 


poe ae in the MIDDLE AGES; or, 
Sketches of Bookworms, Bible Studerts, Scribes, &c., from the 
Anglo-Saxon Period to the Introduction of Printing into England; 
with Anecdotes illustrating the History of the Monastic Libraries in 
the Olden Time. by F. SOMNER MERRYWEATHER. 
Now ready, a Catalogue of Second-hand Books, gratis. 


London: Merryweather, 14, King Street, Holborn; Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and all Booksellers. 





PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
On the Ist February, in 2 vols, post 8v0, price One Guinea, 

GLANCE at REVOLUTIONIZED ITALY. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Author of “ Sports, Pastimes, 

and Recollections of the South of Italy,” &c. &c. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 

Who have just published, 

AUSTRIA. By Epwarp P. Tuompson. 


Post 8vo, 12s. cloth, 


On Tuesday, Jan. 30th, with an Illustration by Lexcu, and a Portrait 
of Scu1tiea, the February Number of 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


CONTENTS. 
The Coroner’s Clerk, by the Author of “Experiences of a Gaol 
Chaplain.” 


Frank Hamilton, by the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
The Rover’s Choice. 

The Headstrong Phrenologist, by Horace Mayhew. 

The King who became young again, by Alfred Crowquill. 
Annus Mirabilis. 

Wayside Pictures in Brittany. 

The Watchman, by Lord Maidstone. 

A Day's Gunning in New Jersey. 

The Swedes in Funeu, by Hans Christian Andersen. 

El Dorado. 

Schiller and his Contemporaries. 

Chateaubriand’s Early Life, by Himself. 

California and the Gold-tinders. 

Kemble’s Saxons in England. 

The Cossacks. 

Paris in 1848 and in the Olden Time. 

Mrs. Romer’s Bird of Passage. 

Lamartine‘s Raphael. 

Nea‘e’s Closing. 

Beckford and Talleyrand, &c. &c. &e. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, price 6s. 6d. boards, 


OME THOUGHTS on NATURAL THEO- 


LOGY, suggested by a Work, entitled “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.” 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row. 








OUR MONTHS AMONG THE GOLD- 
FINDERS of ALTA-CALIFORNIA, by J. TYRWHITT — 
BROOKS, M.D., will be published on the 31st inst. . 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





On the 31st inst., price 1s. 6d, plain; 3s. coloured. 


tbe TOOTH-ACHE: Imagined by Horace 
MAYHEW; and Realized by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, in 
Forty Ercuines. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street ; and sold everywhere. 





THE RICHES OF STOWE. 


Just published, 4to, half-bound morocco, price 15s. profusely 
Illustrated. 


XHE STOWE CATALOGUE: Priced and 
Annotated; with Anecdotal Reminiscences of the Sale. By 
HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER. 


“Contains avast number of interesting Annotations, compiled with 
an accuracy that may be fully depended upon”.— Times, 


David Bogae, 86, Fleet Street. 





Published this day, price 3s, 6d, 
Tse GOLD SEEKER’S MANUAL 
By Professor ANSTED. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


A BOOK FOR A CORNER; or, Selections 

in Prose and Verse, from Authors the best suited to that mode 
of enjoyment, with comments on each, and a general introduction. 
By LEIGH HUNT. Illustrated with Eighty Wood Engravings from 
designs by F. W. Hutme and J. Faanuin. 


London : Chapman and Hall, 196, Strand. 





ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


ee COMPENDIOUS ANGLO- 
RAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo, closely printed 
in treble columns, cloth, Ize. 

VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON, 
with Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse. Royal 12mo,cloth, 5s, 6d, 
(the best i ducti ver published.) 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF VANITY FAIR. 


On the 1st February will be published, price 7s., Il] 
Steel Engravings by the Author, 
HE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Author of “ Pendennis,” “ Vanity Fair,” &c. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


ted with Ten 








In a few days, price 16s., in cloth, gilt edges, a New Edition, corrected 
to the present time, o 


AXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY; 
comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known in Britain, with a full explanation of Technical Terms. Pre- 
pared as an instant resource and standard of and in- 
valuable to all lovers of Horticulture in every branch. : a 
*.* For the convenience of persons possessing the First Edition, a 





SUPPLEMENT, containing all the New Plants since its appearance, 
is published, price 5s. in cloth. 





ee, 

BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 

, ANCE Price 5s. 

OGER of WENDOVER’S FLOWERS of 
HISTORY (formerly aseribed to Matthew Paris); comprising 

» Fremantle the History of England from the Descent of the Saxons, to a.p, 1235. 
Translated by Dr. Giles. 

a The former volumes are, Brand’s Antiquities, Vol. I., Early Travels 

‘3 in Palestine, Chronicles of the Crusaders, Ellis’s Early English 

Req. LUD, Romances, Bede's Ecclesiastical History and the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
sicle, Mallett’s Northern Antiquities, William of Malmesbury’s Chro- 
niele of the Kings of England, Six old English Chronicles. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 

lety, with the 

eam This Day, uniform with Boun’s Stanpanrp Lisrary, Vol. 3, 

ructed a new Price 3s. 6d. 

2. the Bxpe. és 

tuaries, from ILLER’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 

Third Revised and Improved Edition, with General Index, 
ee of the Author. Complete in 4 volames, to be published 
monthly. 

ted. a) Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 

‘oda Uniform with Boun’s Stanparp Lisnary, price 4s. 

dle Life. 

| ICHELET’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
ys REVOLUTION. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
R | Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
7_| 

— In one large volume, atlus fviiv, ialf rid morocco, super extra, 

‘ ILRAY’S CARICATURES, printed from the 
in influential original plates, comprising nearly 600 fine Political and 
actory results Momorous Satires of the reign of George III., &c., many of which 

are very rare and valuable. The original publication price of this fine 
conitons collection is upwards of 100 guineas. Price only £8 8s. 

P : Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 

A prosp ti 

Ment assigns Boux’s Screntiric Lisnary, Vols. 3 and 4, price 3s. 6d. each. 

8 of premian UMBOLDT’S COSMOS; or, Sketch of a 

the amout Physical Description of the Universe. Translated by E. C. 
easing cost, Oité. In 2 volumes, with fine Portrait. This new edition (though 
ves, for short published at 89 very low a price) is more complete than any which has 
icy. it. The Notes are much enlarged, and placed beneath the 
quitable ma- tat. Humboldt’s analytical ies and the p ges hitherto 

F suppressed are included; and new and comprehensive Indices sub- 
sy at the time ji 
production of Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
ssurers, either 

the Society THE SKETCH BOOK, BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

nd Actuary, Next week, with Woodcuts, crown Svo, 16s. 

N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
SKETCH BOOK: revised, with a new Introduction by the 
FICE, & Author. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On February Ist will be Published, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

e, £140,000, TOKERS and POKERS; or, the Lonpon 
J and Norra Western Rartway. The Exectaic Tetrorarn 
mithe Ratuway Curanixc-Hovss. By the Author of “Bubbles 

1,678,000, from the Brunnen of Nassau.” 

Johu Murray, Albemarle Street. 

EY. 

MILMAN AND GUIZOT’S EDITION OF GIBBON. 
Second Edition, revised. With 13 Maps. 6 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 

nt. 

14. IBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 

4. ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by M. GUIZOT and 

Esq. the Rev, H. H. MILMAN. 

Esq. This Edition contains the Author’s unmutilated Text and Notes, 

one, Esq. carefully revised, with Notes by the Editors to correct the errors of 

iliams. Gidbon, aud especially his mi garding Christianity. 
“This is the only edition extant to which Parents and Guardians 
id Academical Authorities ought to give any measure of counte- 
s Street, manee.”—Quarterly Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

TS ARE MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 

Now ready, iu foolscap octavo, price 58. 
EVELATIONS OF LIFE, 
er of Bonus. By JOHN EDMUND READE, 

re Author of “Catiline,” “Italy,” &c. 

= forthe John W. Parker, West Strand. 

ed awnoally. 

ae GERMAN BOOKS. 

7 § QCHILLER’S Siimmtliche Werke, 10 vols. 8vo. 
18 \J Library Edition........... an Stallgarl £1 10 0 
<< § Ditto, 12 vols. 12mo . —- ole 0 
" ————--_. ]itto, 1 vol. royal 8vo. — 110 
® CORTHE’S Simmtliche Werke, 40 vols. 1 300 

Amount, t ca Ditto, 3 vole. royal 8V0 .........0.005 —— «+3 00 

further it RETZSCH’S Outline Illustrations of Shakspere’s Plays. 

ased. Anew and cheaper edition, from the original plates, with 

English and German Explanations, (100 plates,) Oblong 

2 12s. 1d. err. 56n ak caranncbavatbastcasnchonsen 111 6 

0 «66lU6 Contents:—Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Lear, Tempest, 

s 17 8 ) Merry Wives, Henry IV. 

— Now ready, gratis, No. 1 of Dulau and Co.’s Quarterly List of New 

Don 8 plication French, German, and other Foreign Works, recently published on the 

ae oe United vant, and imported by Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, 

eet. Square, London. 


ing Director. 








Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


ANGLO-SAXON, 
Royal 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
HE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION of the 
LIFE of 8ST. GUTHLAC, Hermit of Crowland, now first 
printed, with a Translation and Notes by CHARLES WYCLIFFE 
GOODWIN, M.A. 
The HEXAMERON of ST. BASIL in 
ANGLO-SAXON. Edited by H.W. NORMAN, Svo, 4s. 
J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


CATALOGUE of a singular and curious 

lection of Topographical Prints and Drawings, Engraved 

Portraits, Autograph Letters, Miscellaneous Prints, a unique collec- 

tion of Playing Cards, Manuscripts, and Old Deeds, curious and rare 

Books printed before 1700, ov sale by Joun Rosser. Suir, 4, Old 

Compton Street, Soho, London. Price 6d., or free by post for One 
Shilling. 

















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














MILMAN’S EDITION OF HORACE. 


Now ready, One Volume, (700 pp.,) Crown 8vo, 42s. 


HORACE 


A NEW EDITION OF THE TEXT, 


Beautifully printed, and Illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues, 
Views, &c., chiefly from the Antique, and ornamented Borders to each page. 


WITH A LIFE, BY REV. H. H. MILMAN. 
*,* For the convenience of Purchasers the Work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Vols. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








Will be published during the ensuing week. 


TREATISE ON BAROMETERS; 
An explanatory pamphlet on the ANEROID, a newly-invented PORTABLE BAROMETER, with a short 
historical notice on Barometers in general, their construction and use; accompanied by a full, clear, and 
accurate table for determining the measurement of heights. Illustrated with Woodcuts. 


By EDWARD J. DENT, F.R.A.S. 
Price One Shilling ; or Free by Post, One Shilling and Fourpence. 


38, COCKSPUR STREET; 82, STRAND; AND 34, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC. 


INCLUDING 
CROATIA AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF AUSTRIA. 
BY A. A. PATON, ESQ, 
Author of “Servia: the Youngest Member of the European Family,” &o. &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Views. 32s. 


“ One of the most interesting books of travels which we have met with for a long time. It contains a 


digest of almost everything worth knowing respecting this curious slip of country.”—Atlas. 


‘Independently of the special interest which attaches to these countries at this moment, these volumes 
form a valuable contribution to our stores of geographical and ethnographical knowledge.”—John Bull. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. 


A Literal Prose Translation, 
WITH THE TEXT OF THE ORIGINAL COLLATED FROM THE BEST EDITIONS, AND EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


BY J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 


In one volume, post 8vo, with a Portrait. 14s. 


“ We are much mistaken if this work does not make the immortal Italian familiar to thousands who are 
but barely acquainted with his name, and more highly appreciated than ever, even by those who have fancied 
_ they studied him well. It is a rich storehouse of literary wealth, and wisdom, and genius,”—Literary 

azette. 








Magnificently Illustrated Volume. 


WELL ADAPTED FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In a handsome small folio volume, price £1 11s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, or large paper, £2 10s. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


EMBELLISHED WITH A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS. 
And each Page surrounded by an elaborate Decorative Border, illustrative of the Text enclosed; the whole 
Engraved in the highest style of the Art, on Wood, 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. CHARLES HEATH. 

“No description that we can give can possibly do justice to the exquisite beauty and elegance of this 
sumptuous edition of the Four Gospels.”"—John Bull. 

“This work is splendidly got up, in respect both of its woodcuts and its typography, and should be 
popular, We have seldom seen a book in which equality of merit and interest was so well sustained through 


so large a number of engravings.” —Atheneum. 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 











1. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 167. 6s. 


2. 
Guizot on Democracy in France. Fourth Edition. 4%. 64, 


3. 
Stoxers and Poxers; or the N. W. RattwaY. 2s. 6d, 
4. 


ILLUSTRATED Ep1Tion of the Sxetcn Boor. 16s. [Nest week, 


5. 
Lararp’s NINEVEH and its Remains. 36s. 


6. 
Lorp Manon’s HisToricaL Essays. 6s. 


Dewnis’s Crtres and CEMETERIES Of ETRURIA. 4238, 
8. 
Taytor’s Nores From Books. 93. 
9 
Sin GARDNER WILKINSON’s DALMATIA. 425. 
10. 
SHaw’s OuTLINEs of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12s, 
11, 
Grote’s New History of Greece. Vols.5and6, 32s, 
12. 
Horace, Classically Illustrated with 300 Vignettes. 425, 
13. 
Lorp CAMPBELL’s CHANCELLORS, 
14, 
ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE on the INCARNATION. 123s, 
15. 
RankeE's History of Prussia. 36s, 
16. 
MERRIFIELD’s ANCIENT PRACTICE Of PAINTING. 30s. 
17. 
ELPHINSTONE’s History of INDIA. 
18. 
CAMPBELL’s Essay on ENGLISH PoETRY. 6s. 


Third Edition. 42s. 


Third Edition. 183, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








BENTLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY. 


On Tuesday next, in post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, by the 
Author, price Half-a-Crown, 


Eccentric and Remarkable 
Characters. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


FORMING THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF 


BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 





The Numbers already Published contain:— 

1. THE CLOCKMAKER. First Series. 

2, THE CLOCKMAKER. Second Series. 

3. THE CLOCKMAKER. Third Series. 

4, SEALY’S CHINESE LEGENDS. 

5. MAXWELL’S CZAR, his COURT si 
PEOPLE. 

6. BRYANT’S WHAT I SAW in CALL 
FORNIA, Part I. 


7. BRYANT’S WHAT I SAW in CALI 
FORNIA. Part II. 


The Public are requested, in ordering the above work, to atk fo 


“ Bentley’s Cabinet Library,” which contains the onLY uNABBIDEt? 
edition of this work. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











ROIS 


ea PS 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


of ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 12mo. 10s, 6d. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. Trans- 


lated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Third Edition. 8vo. 14s. 
It, 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


VERBS. Translated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Second Edition. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Edited by MILMAN. Second Edition. Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, 


Maps. 6vols.S8vo. 16s, each. 


vi. 
HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Fifth Edition. 2vols.8vo. 24s. 
Vil. 


HALLAM’S HISTORY of EUROPE 


daring the MIDDLE AGES, Eighth Edition. 2vols.8vo. 24s. 
Vill. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. 


Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. Third Rdition, 2vols,8vo. 24s. 


Ix. 
SHAW’S OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, Post 8vo, A popular manual for Students. 12s, 


x. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 


POETS. Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 5s. 6d. 


PEILE’S EZSCHYLUS (The 


Agamemnon and Cuarnone). With Notes. Second Edition. vo. 
9s. each, 


xi. 
SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 


Sizth Edition. 8vo. 128, 
XII. 


CAMPBELL’S SPECIMENS of the 


POETS, Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 158. 


XIv. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEO- 


LOGY. Seventh Edition. svo. 13s. 


XV. 
SOMERVILLE on the PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES. Seventh Edition. Feap.8vo. 10s, 64, 


XVI. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S 


LATIN GRAMMAR, New Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
XVII. 


MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


New Edition. 12mo. 3s. 
XVIII. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Forty-sieth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
XIX. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


FRANCE. Twentieth Thousand, Wooicuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


xXx. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


GERMANY. Third Thousand. Woodents. 12mo. 74. 6d. 
XXxI, 


JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Sizth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


XXII. 


/ESOP’S FABLES. By Rev. Tuomas 


JAMES. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 16s. 


XXIII. 


FISHER’S ELEMENTS of 


GEOMETRY and ALGEBRA. 1smo. 3s. each. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


MORDAUNT HALL; 
A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Emitra WrnpuaM,” “ ANGELA,” &c. 


Or, 


It. 
Also, just published, 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON'S NEW WORK, 
“KING ARTHUR.” 
2 vols., 15s. bound, 
VOLS. III. on Iv. OF THE 


CASTLEREAGH LETTERS & DISPATCHES 


COMPLETING 


THE IRISH REBELLION AND UNION. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





CONCHOLOGICAL WORKS 


BY 


LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 


1. 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or 


Figures and Deecriptions of Shells, with critical remarks on their 
synonymes, affinities, and circumstances of habitation. Illustrated 
chiefly from the Cumingian Collection and the British Museum. 
Published monthly in Quarto Parts, each ining eight col 
Plates, price 10s. 
Parts 1 to 70 contain 3860 Figures of the following Genera, any of 
which may be purchased separately, lete, in graphs:— 








. Convs. Gravuconome. Prctruncusvs. 
Buccrnum. Corsvuta. Hauroris. Puorvs. 
Buuimus. Crassatetta, Hanra. Pievroroma. 
Buuuia. YPRA&A. Isocarpra. Porrura. 
Carpita. Cypricanpia. MANGELIA. Prruta. 
Carprom, Devearmuca. Mrraa. Ranewra. 
Cassis. Dotium. Monocenros. Ricinvuta, 
CHama. Fascrotania. Murex. TunrBINneLia. 
Curton. Ficuna. Myapora. Triton. 
Currongttus. Fusvus. PaLupomus. Torso. 


Part 71, containing Plates 1 to 8 of Achatina, on the Ist February. 
“This great work is intended to embrace a complete description 
and illustration ot the shells of molluscous animals; and so far ag we 
have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expectatious that 
have been formed respecting it. The figures of the she'ls are all of 
full size; in the descriptions a careful analysis is given of the labours 
of others; and the author has spared no pains to make the work a 
standard authority on the subject of which it treats.’—Atheneum, 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. 


Cheap Uncoloured Edition. For the use of Geologists. 
*,* In monthly numbers, each containing Six Plates, price 2s. 6d 
Parts X. and XI. on the Ist February. 


3. 
CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; 


or Complete System of Genera, illustrated with 300 Plates of upwards 
of 1,500 figures of Shells. ‘ 
“The text is both interesting and instructive.”— Atheneum, 
*,* In two quarto volumes, cloth, price £10 coloured; £6 plain. 
(Published at Twelve Guineas.) 


4. 
ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY ; 


or Introduction to the Natural History of Shells and their molluscous 
inhabitants, their structure, calcifying functions and habits, geogra- 
phical distribution, affinities, ar an ion of species. 
“The grand truths that have been recently made kuown in the 
physiological history of these animals are ably described and illus- 
trated.”—Ecclesiastical Review. i 

To be completed in twelve parts, royal octavo, with numerous 
illustrations, price 3s. 6d. coloured. Part X.on the ist March, 


5. 
CONCHOLOGIST’S NOMEN- 
CLATOR;; or Catalogue of recent species of She!ls, with their autho- 
rities, synonyines, and references to works where figured or described. 
*,* In sheets for labels, 20s.; cloth, 21s.; half-bound in calf, cloth 
sides, interleaved with blank pages for remarks, 25s. 











REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, King William Street, Strand. 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CLXXIX. 6s. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH On TAXATION 


and the FUNDING SYSTEM. 10s. 
iI. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, Third Edition. Vols.1. and II, 32s, 


Iv. 
The Hon. Captain PLUNKETT’S 


SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. From the French of 
Capt. E. J. DE LA GRAVIERE. 2vols. 18s, 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND. By 


EDWARD FOSS, F.8.A. Vols. I.and II, 28s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of 


PASCAL. Translated by G. PEARCE, Esq. 8. 6d. 


vu. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL 


LETTERS. Translated by G. PEARCE, Esq. 8s. 6d. 


The CLOSING SCENE. 


Serres. By the Rev. E. NEALE, M.A. 7s. 


SECOND 


1x. 
The CLOSING SCENE. By the Rev. 


E. NEALE, M.A. New Edition. 6s. 


x. 
WALKER’S ELEMENTA LITUR- 


GICA; or, Churehman’s Primer. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 


xI. 
LIFE of WILLIAM COLLINS, the 
Artist. 2vols. Portrait, &c. 21s. 
XII. 
The APOSTOLICAL ACTS and 


EPISTLES, from the PESCHITO. By Dr. J. W. ETHERIDGE, 


Foap. 8vo. 78. 6d, 
xIlf. 


The PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 


By J. D. MORELL, M.A. 128. 


XIV. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 


By ROBERT EYRES LANDOR, M.A. vols. 188. 


, XV. 
SIR AMYER: a Poem, in Four 


Cantos. 65s. 
“Displays great poetic power, especially in the descriptive and 
pathetic parts.”—Morning Herald. 


XVI. 
CHARLES VERNON: a Trans- 
atlantic Tale. By Lieut~Colonel H. SENIOR. 2vols. 2is. 

XVII. 
HOME AMONG STRANGERS: a 
Tale. By MARIA HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 2 vols. 9. 

XVIII. 
The DOCTOR, &c. By the late 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. New Edition. Portrait,&c. 21s. 
xIx. 


ERMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH 


SIBERIA, Translated by W. D. COOLEY. 2 vols. Map. 31s. 6d. 


Xx. 
Mr. D. BORRER’S CAMPAIGN in 
ALGERIA; with M. Suchet’s Mission to Abd-el-Kader. 10s. 6d. 
xx!. 
The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE 
on the STEAM ENGINE. Third Edition. Plates and Woodcuts, 27s. 
XXII. 
Miss ACTON’S COOKERY BOOK. 
Eighth Edition, improved. Plates and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
XXxull. 
The CABINET LAWYER. 


Editiou, corrected and enlarged. 10s. 64. 


14th 








LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ON THE DIPLEIDOSCOPE. 








¥ 


Full Size. 

“ The Dipleidoscope, or new patent meridian-instrument, will enable an: rson to obtain correct time with the greatest facility, by an observation either of the transit of the sun 
over the savilion by day, or of the transit of the stars by night. This new tenant possesses great advantages over any other of similar correctness ; it is exceedingly simple, it is 
not liable to get out of adjustment or repair, and it does not require any attention beyond that which is, of course, necessary in the first instance—viz., that it be placed on a level surface, 
and in the meridian. The observations to be taken afterwards, can be made by any one, although previously unacquainted either with astronomical apparatus or practical astronomy; 
the instrument being as simple as a sun-dial, while it is infinitely more correct, since it gives the time to within a fraction of asecond. The utility of possessing an indicator of this kind, 
in addition to the most perfect time-keeper, must be evident ; for, however excellent a clock or watch may be, experience shows how difficult it is to obtain exact time, for lengthened 

, by any mere mechanical contrivance. To remedy the defect of mechanism, actual observation of the heavenly bodies b p ; a8, without it, the best time- 
foe r cannot be implicitly depended upon for any considerable interval. On the importance of exactness in this essential matter it is not necessary to enlarge ; it will suffice merely 
to 
are 





ude to the inconvenience of missing a railway train. An advantage, also, not to be overlooked, is the gratification of knowing, especially in remote parts of the country, that you 

in possession of the true time ; information which is now not eadigte be obtained: for it is notorious on what uncertain contingencies the regulation of the parish clock, in =e 

our rural districts, continually depends ;—such as the passing of some public vehicle, or the announcement of the guard of a mail-coach. Perhaps, then, it is not saying too much to 
affirm, that a Dipleidoscope should be placed in all country Parsonages, as well as in Railway Stations, and Government Establishments, both at Home and Abroad, 





tgs 
avail!’ 








: “cf 


These woodcuts, from Dent’s description of the Dipleidoscope, show “the instrument fixed on a pedestal in the open air; for as the workmanship is impervious to the weather, 
it needs no further protection than the brass covering with which it is supplied ;” and the instrument simply placed on a window-sill for an observation. 


EDWARD J. DENT, 
82, STRAND, 33, COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


By Special Appointment, 
CHRONOMETER AND WATCH-MAKER TO THE QUEEN, H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, AND H.I.M. THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

















LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savrzt, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, No, 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 27, 1849. i 
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